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ANCOuvER  Island,  known  as  "The  Enchanted  Island  of  the 
Pacific,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  later  by  Captain  George 
X'ancouver  who  with  Captain  Cook  the  famous  exjjlorer  first  visited 
Xootka  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  Island'  in  1773.  It  is  rich  in  history 
and  romance,  and  tales  of  the  early  explorers  and  their  adventures, 
make  interesting  reading.  Tales  of  fearless  and  stalwart  men  who  in 
sailing  ships  braved  the  uncharted  sea,  and  established  trading  posts 
in  isolated  and  unknown  territory.  1;eginning  a  new  era  in  this  then 
almost  unheartl  of  part  of  the  world.  Tales  of  gold  mining,  sealing  and 
whaling,  of  wars  and  skirmishes  with  native  tribes,  and  hardships  of 
pioneering  life. 

Tales,  too.  of  brave  women  who  set  sail  to  this  new  land,  primi- 
tive and  lonely,  and  made  the  best  of  what  they  found. 

This  story  is  just  a  sketch  of  life  on  X'ancouver  Island,  then 
and  now.  ^iluch  of  the  early  history  has  been  gathered  up  here  and 
there,  from  such  l30oks  as  "The  Mystic  Spring",  "Passing  of  a  Race", 
by  D.  Higgins ;  "Pioneer  Women  of  X'ancouver  Island,"  by  Bertrand 
de  Lugin.  and  "Reminiscences  of  Old  X'ictoria".  by  Edgar  Fawcett. 
All  these  books  are  now  out  of  print,  but  permission  to  use  extracts 
have  been  granted  1)\-  the  W Omens  Canadian  Clul).  and  Messrs. 
niggon-Hibben  who  hold  the  copyright. 

Credit  is  due  also  to  Miss  Fawcett,  whose  motTier  was  one  of 
the  very  early  settlers,  and  whose  grandmother  went  to  live  .in 
California  when  it  was  a  rare  event  to  see  a  woman;  to  Alderman 
Harold  Diggon  :  and  Herbert  Kent,  the  latter  came  to  \ictoria  at 
the  age  of  two,  and  is  now  well  over  eightw  but  looks  half  his  age. 
(people  just  don't  grow  fjld  in  X'ictoria  ).  An  interesting  and  talented 
man.  he  has  seen  the  city,  in  fact  the  whole  Island  develop,  and  re- 
members how  frightened  he  used  to  be  of  the  Indians  who  roamed 
ciround  with  or  without  blankets.  .\lso  the  awful  condition  of  the 
roads  and  swamps.  He  attended  the  first  high  school,  which  was  a 
two-roomed  log  hut  surrounded  b\'  tields  in  which  cattle  roamed, 
in  the  vicinity  now  known  as  Yates  vStreet. 

In  August,  1879.  Mr.  Kent  with  several  other  \ictorians  was  a 
jjassenger  on  the  first  trip  around  the  Island  in  an  old  I  ludson's  Bay 


steamer,  ■'Princess  Louise"  calling  at  Nootka  and  other  places. 
There  were  just  forty  passengers,  and  the  trip,  which  took  ten  days 
only  cost  twenty-five  dollars — Those  were  the  days!  For  data  of 
early  up-Island  history,  I  am  grateful  to  Kenneth  Duncan  of  Duncan, 
B.C.,  an  early  settler,  also  to  Barbara  Marriott  of  Sandwick.  niece 
of  Eric  Duncan,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  East  Coast,  and  to 
Miss  Madge  Wolfenden,  assistant  archivist,  X'ictoria,  B.C. 

To  those  who  have  visited  this  lovely  Island,  and  particularly 
the  beautiful  city  of  \'ictoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  I  hope 
this  book  will  bring  back  many  happy  memories.  To  those  who  have 
not  yet  visited  it — a  great  desire  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a 
simple  story  of  life  as  it  was  and  is  today.  Of  brave  men  and  women, 
who  endured  hardships,  bought  land  and  cleared  it,  making  home 
life  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  blazing  the  trail  for  those  who  came  after. 

Speaking  of  the  early  days  Edgar  Fawcett  says:  "We  have  many 
things  now  we  did  not  have  then,  we  did  not  miss  them,  and  were 
just  as  happv  without  them.  With  all  the  rustic  simplicity,  we  lived 
and  enjoyed  the  passing  hour." 

Life  has  gone  bv  since  those  days,  there  have  been  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  now  the  world  is  looking  for  peace.  For  those 
who  love  a  cjuiet  life  in  i)eaceful  surroundings,  there  are  few  places 
with  more  to  offer  than  Wancouver  Island,  with  \'ictoria  and  its 
beautiful  surroundings. 

D.  A. 
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Fort  Victoria,   i860. 


^  CHAPTER  ONE  ^ 


IICTORIA  or  YESTERDAY. 

It  is  .said  that  everyone  should  know  something  of  the  past 
history  of  the  place  in  which  they  live.  }et  it  is  amazing  how  few 
really  do.  We  take  everything  so  much  for  granted  these  days,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  all  the  spade  work  that  has  heen  done  hy  pioneers. 

In  older  countries  such  as  England  we  find  villages  and  towns 
which  have  heen  estahlished  for  many  centuries,  but  in  a  new  country 
like  Canada,  so  much  happens  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Tradi- 
tions have  to  be  built  up  and  histor\'  must  be  made. 

The  Cit^•  of  \'ictoria.  in  the  I'rovince  of  British  Columbia,  the 
latter  once  known  as  New  Caledonia,  has  come  through  many 
vicissitudes.  From  a  background  of  dense  forest,  with  savage 
Indians  it  has  developed,  until  it  now  has  a  population  close  to  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  including  Greater  \'ictoria,  in  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  \'ictoria  was  first  called  Fort  Camostm, 
later  Fort  X'ictoria.  and  here  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  established 
its  fort,  when  in  1843  James  Douglas,  Hudson's  Bay  Factor,  landed 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Clover  Point,  and  began  an  extensive 
trading  of  furs  with  the  native  Indians  who  were  very  curious  over 
the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
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At  first  A  ancouver  Island  was  a  Crown  Colony,  and  there  are 
nian\-  today  who  think  it  shonld  have  remained  so.  Its  first  governor 
was  Richard  I'.lanshard.  after  whom  I'danshard  Street  has  heen 
named. 

Tt  was  qnite  a  unicjue  colony,  the  Governor  did  not  receive  any 
salary,  and  when  he  arrived  there  was  no  place  in  wdiich  to  live,  no 
Government  House,  so  he  was  obliged  to  stay  on  board  ship  until 
a  house  was  built  for  him.  When  he  resigned,  his  i)osition  as  Gov- 
ernor was  taken  by  James  Douglas  (afterwards  Sir  James  Douglas). 
At  first  the  Hudson's  I>ay  Company  owned  practically  everything, 
and  life  was  centred  inside  the  fort.  That  was  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  In  l'H3  \'ictoria  celebrated  her  Centenary,  and  a  few-  old 
timers,  some  ui  whom  are  still  living,  looked  back  with  happy 
memories  to  the  good  old  days,  days  of  pioneering,  of  hardships, 
privation,  and  adventure,  of  human  beings  wrestling  with  nature 
in  this  wild  and  romantic  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  Royal 
\  ictoria  Theatre  a  spectacular  cavalcade,  richly  done  and  true  to 
life,  depicted  some  of  the  historical  events  showing  the  growth  of 
the  city. 

One  hundred  }ears  ago — days  of  sailing  ships,  of  fur  trading,  of 
attempted  invasions,  tribal  wars,  and  boundary  disputes.  Of  life 
in  every  aspect.  Of  duels,  murders  and  hangings  ;  of  desperate  men 
who  drank  deeply  and  shot  to  kill.  Of  Indian  disturbances,  and 
many  and  varied  trials  and  triljulations  through  which  a  growing 
community  has  to  go. 

Days  of  rural  simplicity  no  electric  light,  trams,  cars  nor  planes, 
no  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  radios,  no  movies  and  no  taxes  I 

Life  in  the  Fort  began  each  morning  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
when  the  carefully  guarded  gates  were  opened.  The  day  ended  as 
they  closed  at  sunset.  The  Fort  covered  about  ten  acres  of  land 
extending  along  Ba.stion  Street,  and  Government  Street,  Wharf  and 
Broughton  Streets,  with  two  large  entrances,  and  palisades  18  feet 
high,  made  of  fir  wood,  on  which  guns  in  bastions  were  mounted. 
Soon  immigrants  began  to  arrive,  farms  were  established,  and  houses 
of  ciueer  shapes  and  sizes,  many  of  canvas,  began  to  appear.  The 
streets — so-called — were  muddv  lanes  and  swamps  where  Indians 
and  wild  animals  lurked,  and  be_\ond.  the  deep  impenetrable  forest, 
silent  and  forbidding.  On  the  outskirts  were  the  Indian  settlements, 
from  which  came  the  sounds  of  war-cries  and  tom-toms,  or  the 
w^aihng  of  the  professional  mourners  who  howled  for  hours  at  the 
death  of  one  of  their  tribe.  At  ime  time  when  four   Indians  were 
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executed  tor  murder,  all  day  and  night  before  the  execution  a  band 
of  women  sat  outside  the  jail  and  kept  up  a  dismal  howl.  King 
Freezy,  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  nearby  Songhees  Reserve  was  quite 
a  character,  and  was  to  be  seen  going  about  in  scant  clothing  but 
wearing  a  beaver  hat  and  a  naval  cap.  both  at  the  same  time.  Some 
of  the  Indian  women  came  to  do  v,  ashing  for  the  white  people,  and 
usually  brought  their  babies  wrapped  up  like  a  cocoon,  attached  to 
a  board  which  they  hung  up  on  the  wall,  taking  them  down  at 
intervals  to  feed  them.  One  well  known  character  was  "Crazy 
Teeny"  who  always  went  about  with  her  head  bound  up  turban 
fashion,  and  tucked  into  the  turban  everything  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on. 

The  Indians  were  great  hunters  and  sold  food  to  the  white 
people,  who  were  very  glad  to  get  it.  Oysters  25  cents  a  bucket,  wild 
duck  35  cents  a  couple,  venison  five  cents  a  pound,  salmon  2?  cents 
each.  Thev  also  went  from  house  to  house  calling  "Olillie  !  Olilliel  " 
(wild  berries  of  every  kind),  and  sold  articles  made  out  of  tanned 
skins,  as  well  as  gum  sticks  for  lighting  fires. 

Land  at  that  time  was  sold  for  SI. 00  an  acre,  and  families  full 
of  enthusiasm  set  sail  from  England  to  this  new  land  of  promise. 
to  find  on  arri\al  that  life  was  very  primitive,  and  dififerent  from 
anything  they  had  ever  imagined.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  harder  on 
the  women  than  the  men.  What  courage  they  had !  The  pioneer 
women  of  \  ictoria  and  A'ancouver  Island  were  great  women,  and 
many  of  them  brought  with  them  the  virtues  of  true  womanhood 
which  is  the  making  of  men  and  places.  One  would  like  to  name 
them  all  but  it  would  make  this  story  too  long. 

Lady  Douglas,  wife  of  James  Douglas,  was  born  at  Fort 
Churchill,  but  lived  for  a  time  in  New  Caledonia,  and  later  at  Fort 
^'ancouver,  the  latter  a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Post.  (Not  the  \  an- 
couver  we  know  today,  but,  as  many  fail  to  realise,  Fort  \'ancouver 
on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washington  territory.^  A  gracious  lady 
and  charming,  with  a  true  pioneer  spirit  that  could  not  be  daunted. 
As  Amelia  Connolly  she  had  lived  amongst  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Churchill,  and  at  one  time  was  nearly  decapitated  by  one  of  them, 
being  rescued  just  in  time  by  her  brother.  A  wonderful  horsewoman, 
she  rode  hundreds  of  miles  for  many  days  across  moimtains  and 
valleys,  nearly  losing  her  life  in  the  turbulent  Fraser  River  en  route  to 
Fort  \  ancouver.  and  later  came  to  live  at  Fort  \  ictoria. 

Lady  Douglas  had  one  son  and  several  daughters,  all  of  them 
ver\-  beautiful  and  talented.  They  added  much  to  the  gaiety  and  life 
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of  A'ictoria.  Many  of  the  dcsccndaiUs  of  Lady  Douglas  are  living 
in  N'ictoria  today. 

Amongst  the  earliest  women  to  live  in  the  fort  were  Airs.  Ross, 
Airs.  Work,  and  Airs.  Finlayson.  the  latter  the  daughter  of  the 
Honourable  John  Work;  her  wedding  was  the  tir.st  to  be  held 
inside  the  Fort.  Airs.  Staines  whose  hu.sband  was  sent  out  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co..  also  lived  in  the  Fort  and  taught 
the  children  of  the  colonw  Airs.  Cridge  was  another  early  arrival. 
Leaving  England  directly  after  her  marriage,  the  voyage  around 
the  Horn  in  the  "Alar(|uis  of  Lute"  took  seven  months.  Airs.  Cridge 
was  a  great  favorite  with  everyone,  and  later,  with  Mrs.  AlacDonald 
and  other  ladies  of  the  communitw  helped  to  found  the  Protestant 
Orphanage,  which  still  stands  on  the  hill  off  Cook  vStreet. 

The  old  Cridge  home  can  still  be  seen  on  Alarifield  Avenue, 
where  Mrs.  Cridge  lived  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cridge.  afterwards  Bishop,  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
community,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital.  As  there 
was  no  church  when  he  arrived  Rev.  Cridge  used  to  hold  services 
in  a  large  hall  inside  the  Fort,  the  music  being  supplied  by  a  violin 
and  a  flute.  In  time,  about  1854.  a  church  was  built,  and  later  Rev. 
Cridge  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  until  a  rift  occurred 
when  he  and  most  of  the  congregation  left  the  Cathedral  and  built 
the  'Church  of  Our  Lord"  on  Humbolt  Street,  which  is  known  today 
as  "The  Reformed  Episcopal".  The  first  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  quickly  rebuilt.  As  the  population  grew,  another  church 
was  needed,  and  a  little  iron  church  known  as  St.  John's  was  sent 
out  from  England  by  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  who  was  quite  a 
fairy  Godmother  to  \'ictoria  at  this  time.  The  original  St.  John's 
church  was  erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
store  in  1860.  The  Baroness  also  endowed  Angela  College  to  which 
the  young  ladies  of  \'ictoria  went  to  be  educated.  The  Angela  build- 
ing, which  is  on  Burdett  Street,  is  today  a  private  hotel. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  also  sent  out  a  lovely  peal  of 
bells,  but  as  they  were  marked  "Westminster"  (  Westminster  chimes ) 
it  was  thought  they  were  meant  for  New  Westminster  where  they 
were  sent,  and  later  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  demolished  the 
church  there.  In  time  the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  denominations 
came  in,  and  today  \'ictoria  is  a  city  of  beautiful  churches. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dunsmuir  was  another  pioneer  who  had  many 
exciting  experiences.  Her  husband  made  a  fortune  in  coal,  and 
built  Craigdarroch,  which,  until  c|uite  recently,  was  used  as  Mctoria 
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College.  The  l)iinsimiir.s  lived  tirsl  at  I'rince  l\ti])eri  or  l*"nrt  i\U])ert 
as  it  was  then  called,  a  ver\-  wild  ])lace  in  those  days  with  Indians 
everywhere.  Their  home  was  inside  the  Fort,  in  the  centre  of  it  was 
a  hnge  kitchen  w  ith  a  hrick  o\en  w  here  the  l)aking  was  done  for  the 
coninumity.  The  Indians  were  ver_\'  intrigned  with  all  this  and  were 
very  fascinated  hy  the  youngest  Dunsniuir  hahy.  and  day  after  day 
sought  admission  to  the  Fort  in  their  efil'orts  to  pm-chase  him.  offering 
presents  of  furs  and  otter  skins. 

One  da\'  whilst  Mrs.  Dunsniuir  was  down  in  the  central  kitchen, 
the  hahy  disappeared.  'JMiis  caused  great  consternation,  and  after 
futile  search  in  and  around  the  Fort,  he  was  later  discovered  in  a 
house  on  the  Indian  Reserve,  being  passed  around  a  circle  of  admir- 
ing women,  cooing  happily  with  delight. 

In  later  years  when  he  grew  uj)  and  became  prosperous,  James 
Dunsnniir  built  the  palatial  castle  known  as  Hatley  Park,  now  taken 
over  bv  the  Royal  Xavy,  and  renamed  the  Royal  Canadian  Xaval 
College.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  western  Canada,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds  of  seven  hundred  acres,  about  eight  miles  from 
\'ictoria. 

The  MacKenzies  were  another  famil\  who  came  out  and  settled 
at  Craigflower  (about  four  miles  out).  To  their  horror  they  found 
on  arrival  that  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  Fort,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  live  in  an  old  loft  with  blankets  hung  up  for  parti- 
tions. Apparently  Mr.  MacKenzie  was  very  annoyed,  as  he  had  cjuite 
expected  to  find  accommodation  for  his  famil}-  and  their  servants, 
and  would  have  gone  straight  back  to  England  if  he  could,  but  when 
he  went  out  to  the  Gorge  and  saw  all  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  i)ossil)ilities  of  the  future,  he  was  so  entranced,  he  settled 
down  almost  at  once,  and  started  to  work.  Erecting  a  sawmill,  logs 
were  cut,  and  he  built  one  of  the  first  farm  houses,  which  with  two 
others,  Cloverdale  and  Hillside,  were  considered  the  Manor  Houses 
of  the  district.  Each  farm  covered  about  six  hundred  acres.  Cattle 
were  imported  from  h^ngland.  and  the  farm  flourished. 

The}-  were  ver\-  luck\-  to  find  lime  stone  on  the  propertv.  so 
soon  had  a  quarr}-  under  construction,  and  built  large  brick  ovens 
in  the  open.  At  times  the  bakers  from  the  ships  stationed  at  Esquimalt 
came  over  to  bake  their  bread  in  the  Craigfiower  ovens. 

Every  morning  the  family  was  awakened  !)}■  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  a  roll  call  was  taken.  At  night  a 
canon  was  fired,  each  man  fired  his  musket,  and  the  women  a  pi.stol. 
All  this  to  a  great  extent  ensured  the  safet}'  of  the  MacKenzie  famil\-. 
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and  impressed  the  Indians  treniendousl}'.  The  Tnchans  were  very 
curious,  especially  to  see  the  fair  haired  children,  who  at  ages 
of  ten  and  eleven  went  to  their  first  ball  as  there  were  so  few  white 
women  available. 

Another  family  named  Skinner  also  arrived  on  the  same  ship  as 
the  MacKenzies,  but  as  the  sea  was  rough,  they  stayed  aboard  until 
the  next  day.  When  they  were  rowed  ashore  early  in  the  morning 
they  found  the  Fort  gates  had  not  opened,  so  had  tn  take  temporary 
shelter  under  a  tree  whilst  half  naked  Indians  looked  on  curiously, 
quite  an  ordeal  for  people  straight  out  from  England.  Finding  no 
accommodation  in  the  Fort  they  had  to  be  content  to  live  in  an  old 
shack  which  was  cleaned  and  partioned  with  blankets. 

One  of  the  servants  who  was  so  distressed  at  the  condition  of 
affairs,  cried  the  whole  night  long,  and  in  the  morning  went  back 
to  the  ship,  and  married  a  man  she  had  disdainfully  refused  on  her 
voyage  out.  In  this  old  hut,  a  few  weeks  later,  another  little  Skinner 
baby  was  born  as  the  wind  howled  through  the  cracks,  and  the  rain 
dripped  through  the  roof.  The  Skinners  finally  settled  at  Constance 
Cove,  where  they  built  a  house  called  Oaklands. 

On  Sundays  the  children  attended  service  in  the  little  school- 
house  which  was  Iniilt  at  Craigfiower.  This  school  h(mse  is  still 
standing,  a  landmark  of  old  days,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Most 
of  their  time  they  spent  riding,  nearly  everyone  rode  in  those  days, 
and  they  were  all  taught  to  ride  on  the  horse  of  the  famous  outlaw, 
Xed  McGowan.  Later  they  moved  to  (Juamichan  Lake. 

The  Langfords  were  another  family,  after  whom  the  district 
of  Langford  was  named.  They  were  connections  of  Governor  Blan- 
shard.  Their  farm  was  called  "Colwood."  and  the  well  known  Colwood 
golf  course,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Island,  is  part  of  the  old  estate. 
There  were  many  other  interesting  and  enterprising  families,  the 
Todds  ,the  Tolmies,  after  whom  Mount  Tolmie  is  named,  the  Pooleys, 
the  Pembertons,  the  Crea.ses,  the  latter  lived  in  their  old  home  "Pen- 
trelew"  on  Fort  Street,  the  Hibbens,  Mouats,  Camerons  and  Kents. 
They  all  added  their  share  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  Thom])sons  of  Saanich  had  quite  an  exciting  life.  William 
'i'hompson  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  the  ship  on  which  he 
was  sailing  from  San  Francisco  was  wrecked  near  Pachena  Point. 
With  several  other  men  he  lived  as  a  slave  for  six  months,  lucky  to 
have  his  life  spared,  as  most  shi])wrecked  men  were  scalped  in  those 
days,  if  picked  uj)  on  the  beach.  In  time  he  persuaded  the  Indians  to 
take  him  to  \'ictori:i.  and  arrived  one  day  in  a  war  canoe,  dressed 
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exactly  like  the  liulians  in  cedar  bark  clothing".  After  a  while  Thomp- 
son went  to  Saanich  and  huilt  a  house  which  he  called  "llannock- 
btirn."  Later  he  married  a  young  girl,  and  to(ik  her  to  Saanich,  riding 
the  trail  with  one  horse  which  the}-  took  turns  to  ride.  On  arrival 
the  l)ride  found  the  house,  hut  the  onl}-  furniture  consisted  of  one 
chair,  and  a  stack  of  straw  for  a  bed.  The  chair  was  a  masterpiece, 
( 1  suppose  they  took  turns  to  sit  in  it )  made  by  Thompson  of  maple- 
wood,  and  carved  in  Jacobean  stvle.  It  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 


Cordwood    Limited    (see    page    87). 

Most  brides  need  a  little  more  than  a  chair  and  a  stack  of  straw\ 
and  this  poor  girl  cried  and  cried  (Who  would  blame  her)  till 
Thompson  took  her  back  to  Victoria  until  the  house  was  made  more 
comfortable.  After  all  there  is  a  limit  to  a  bride's  endurance,  even 
in  the  backwoods.  Mrs.  Thompson  became  a  real  pioneer.  Wolves, 
panthers  and  Indians  prowled  around  their  house,  and  they  had 
many  an  adventure.  They  had  hfteen  children,  and  became  well 
established  with  a  flourishing  farm.  Later  they  helped  to  get  the 
little  church  built  at  Mount  Xewton,  known  today  as  St.  Stephen's, 
one  of  the  oldest  rural  churches  on  X'ancouver  Island. 

Mrs.  Cheeseman,  another  pioneer,  lived  quite  in  the  wilds,  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Lake  District,  near  Elk  Lake.  Here  she 
and  her  husband  built  a  log  cabin,  and  made  all  their  own  furniture. 
They  possessed  one  large  iron  pot  in  which  they  did  all  their  cooking, 
also  their  bread  making.   Later  they  built  "'Royal  Oak"  naming  it 
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after  their  home  in  England.  This  in  time  became  a  hostelrv.  Today 
the  districts  of  Royal  Oak.  Saanich  and  Es<juimalt  are  suburbs  of 
Mctoria. 

There  were  many  other  brave  women.  Mrs.  Manson.  and  the 
early  women  of  Sooke.  and  Metchosin.  Mrs.  Muir.  Mrs.  lilinkhorn. 
Mrs.  Fisher,  the  latter  taught  at  the  little  school  at  Metchosin.  and 
was  frequently  seen  riding  the  trail  in  and  out  of  town  with  loaded 
saddle  bags. 

Mrs.  Porter  lived  at  Luxton  in  a  cabin  which  boasted  a  bed 
in  each  corner.  The  cabin  was  heated  by  a  fireplace  sort  of  stove 
which  was  actually  outside  the  door,  on  which  all  the  cooking  was 
done.  \Mien  she  died,  as  there  were  no  vehicles  of  any  kind,  nor  roads 
on  which  to  travel,  friends  had  to  carry  the  coffin  by  hand  over  the 
trail  all  the  way  to  Victoria  for  burial,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

So  many  of  these  women  came  out  with  high  hopes  of  finding 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  find  instead  a  land  of  mud 
and  deep  forest  .with  naked  Indians  whose  faces  and  bodies  were 
painted  with  fish  blood;  to  a  life  terrifyingly  lonelv  and  primitive; 
yet  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  hardships,  they  made  the  best 
of  it.  and  paved  the  way  for  future  generations.  It  makes  me  think 
that  by  comparison,  my  pioneering  days,  as  told  in  "LONE  COXE" 
were  days  of  luxury  and  ease. 

The  sisters  of  St.  Ann.  too,  came  to  this  new  countrv  quite 
early,  and  lived  in  a  little  log  cabin,  and  soon  after  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  built.  The  cabin  .still  stands  overlooking  the 
convent  on  Heyward  Avenue.  What  stories  it  could  tell.  Their  first 
headquarters  is  described  thus  in  "Pioneer  Women."  "A  little 
building  30  by  18  feet,  made  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees— no  fences — 
no  outhouses,  not  even  a  woodshed,  no  well.  One  broken  chair  with 
their  steamer  stools,  and  a  rough  board  table  comprised  their  furni- 
ture. They  slept  on  the  tloor.  It  was  three  months  before  they  had 
bedsteads."'  Twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival  the  first  lesson 
in  catechism  was  given.  Great  women  who  lived  to  serve  God  in 
this  far  dung  outpost,  who  did  not  even  have  the  protection  of  the  Fort. 

Great  excitement  in  the  early  days  of  \  ict(jria  was  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  the  bride  ships — there  were  so  few  women  in  the 
colon}-  at  that  time — and  those  who  had  arrived  were  either  married 
or  had  come  out  to  be  married.  When  the  conditions  of  the  new 
colony  became  known  in  England,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London 
bv  the  Lord  Mavor  to  try  and  deal  with  the  situation,  with  the  result 


that  ail  Ininii^i-ation  Society  was  formed  to  encourage  people  to 
come  out  to  this  new  land.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  undertaking. 

In  1862  the  first  contingent  of  women  arrived  in  \'ictoria — what 
excitement !  The  ships  put  in  at  Esquimalt  and  a  smaller  ship  brought 
them  to  the  wharf.  There  was  no  harbour  as  we  have  today.  Boats 
landed  at  Wharf  Street. 

The  men  all  shaved  and  put  on  clean  shirts,  and  went  to  meet 
the  ship  in  great  anticipation  I  A  few  months  later  another  one 
arrived,  and  one  other  bound  for  \'ictoria  unloaded  its  cargo  of 
brides  at  San  Francisco,  whilst  the  men  of  A'ictoria  waited  in  vain. 

It  is  said  that  one  lonely  settler  walked  all  the  way  from  Sooke 
in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  bride.  As  the  women  were  lined  up  he  met 
the  eyes  of  one  of  them,  grasped  her  hand  and  afterwards  married 
her.  Love  at  first  sight  even  in  the  back  of  beyond.  These  women 
were  well  chaperoned,  in  charge  of  a  matron  and  a  clergyman.  Xo 
one  was  allowed  ashore  at  San  Francisco  in  case  they  were  kid- 
napped. Some  of  them  went  as  domestic  servants,  others  were 
married  right  away. 

-Mrs.  Robb  was  matron  in  charge  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  "Tyne- 
mouth  ',  and  went  to  Comox,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Island,  to  join 
her  husband.  She  was  the  first  white  woman  there  and  had  to  live 
for  a  time  in  a  cabin  with  an  Indian  and  her  child  until  her  own 
home  was  ready.  This  must  have  taken  some  courage,  especially 
as  the  Indian  was  drunk  most  of  the  time.  The  Indians  sometimes  go 
quite  wild  with  drink. 

The  Robbs  moved  into  their  own  home  as  soon  as  the  walls 
and  roof  were  up,  sleeping  on  matting  on  the  bare  floor.  Mrs.  Robb 
was  a  true  pioneer.  With  her  chiuci  and  brass  candlsticks  and  a  few 
things  she  had  brought  out  with  her,  in  no  time  at  all  the  little 
cabin  was  as  cozy  as  could  be.  She  was  completely  happy  though 
wolves  howled  and  panthers  prowled  around  at  night. 

Life  was  very  simple,  salmon  was  caught  almost  at  the  door, 
and  when  other  settlers  arrived,  Mrs.  Robb  was  the  envy  of  all  for 
she  had  a  cook  stove  which  she  had  brought  out.  and  her  scones 
and  bread  were  much  cherished.  One  day  an  Indian  stole  her  candle- 
sticks. Nothing  daunted  Mrs.  Robb  chased  him  and  overtook  him. 
])retty  plucky  reallw  for  the  Indians  were  still  very  savage,  and  not 
many  women  would  have  dared  to  chase  an  Indian  in  those  days. 
Once  when  at  the  beach  she  saw  a  boat  loaded  with  bleeding  scalped 
heads. 
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Amongst  the  passengers  in  the  Tyneniouth  were  the  Townsend 
sisters,  who  came  out  at  this  time,  with  the  idea  of  teaching.  They 
brought  trunks  full  of  beautiful  clothes,  a  piano  (now  in  the  Archives  ) 
and  a  sewing  machine.  They  both  married,  one  became  Mrs.  Mallan- 
daine.  and  the  other,  curiously  enough,  a  Mrs.  Townsend. 

The  long  voyage  from  England  was  quite  a  trial  in  some  cases, 
all  ships  came  round  the  Horn,  taking  many  months  on  their  rough 
journey.  Many  of  the  passengers  endured  hardships,  and  had  some 
amazing  experiences.  One  ship  the  "Pruth"  which  left  England  in 
June.  1861,  had  quite  a  voyage.  They  ran  into  terrific  storms,  and 
lost  much  of  their  livestock  which  thev  were  depending  upon  for 
food.  A  sailor  was  drowned,  and  a  woman  died.  They  ran  short  of 
food,  then  the  cook  and  the  carpenter  had  a  quarrel  in  which  the 
crew  took  sides,  and  for  five  days  and  nights  the  passengers  slept 
with  their  firearms.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  child  was  born.  One 
can  imagine  with  what  great  relief  they  finally  arrived  at  Mctoria 
'  on  December  14th.  These  early  pioneers  had  much  to  contend  with 
even  before  they  reached  this  country,  then  life  was  difficult  in 
this  strange  land.  There  were  no  comforts,  food  was  not  easily 
obtained,  no  luxuries,  eggs  25  cents  each,  vegetables  were  hard  to 
get,  water  had  to  be  bought,  forty  buckets  for  a  dollar,  (brought 
in  from  Spring  Ridge  ) .  and  with  smelly  lamps  and  candles,  etc..  it 
was  hard  going;  but  of  course  there  were  good  times  as  well,  for 
in  a  small  community  there  can  be  a  wonderful  spirit  of  comradeship, 
and  fellowship  rarely  found  in  larger  places. 

These  early  pioneers  settled  down  and  helped  to  make  X'ictoria 
and  X'ancouver  Island  what  they  are  today.  They  brought  with  them 
from  the  old  land,  courage,  endurance,  culture,  and  their  English 
ways,  many  of  them  still  apparent  today  in  this  city  known  as  "A 
little  bit  of  England." 
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rc;  CHAPTER  TW^O  (^ 


EARLY  DAYS. 


.As  TIMK  went  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  drifted 
into  N'ictoria.  C(jnnecti(jns  of  some  of  the  best  known  families  of 
England.  Men  of  the  Xavy,  whose  ships  were  stationed  at  Esqui- 
mau, added  much  to  the  gay  life  of  the  community,  as  well  as  rough 
miners  from  the  gold  fields.  The  latter  gambled  with  their  gold, 
drank  heavily,  and  would  whip  out  a  knife  or  gun  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Most  of  the  sliips  put  in  at  Es(|uimalt,  and  until  a  road  was 
built,  all  communication  with  \'ictoria  was  by  way  of  the  sea.  After 
many  drownings  it  was  decided  to  have  a  road  put  through,  and 
almost  everyone  went  to  work  on  it.  It  was  a  pretty  road,  winding 
through  the  thick  forest,  with  lovely  trees  and  ferns  on  either  side. 
When  it  was  completed,  a  daily  express  wagon  left  Yates  Street 
at  8  o'clock,  fare  $1.00  each  way.  To-day  one  can  go  by  bus  for 
six  cents. 

Mail  day  was  a  great  event.  When  the  ship  was  sighted  from 
the  top  of  Driard's  Hotel,  where  Spencer's  store  is  to-day,  a  gun 
was  fired  and  everyone  went  down  to  the  landing  place  for  mail, 
where  a  leading  resident,  standing  on  a  packing  case,  called  out  the 
names  and  handed  out  letters.  Postage  was  high  in  those  days, 
forty-eight  cents  to  Australia,  fifty  cents  to  France,  thirty-four  cents 
to  Great  15ritain.  Later  when  the  Post  Office  was  built,  it  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  men  lined  up  in  long  queues  waiting  for  their  mail 
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to  1;e  sorted.  (Juitt-  tre(|ucnl!y  a  man  would  pax  a  d(jllar  to  .i^et  a 
])lace  at  the  top  of  tlu'  (|ueue.  Moiie_\'  was  no  oI)ject.  esi)ecial!_\'  to 
ricli  miners. 

Uefore  the  (hi\s  of  newsjjapers  an  intelhgence  hoard  was  phieed 
on  the  wall  of  iM-ank  Canip1)ell"s  cit^ar  shop,  (.overnment  Street,  on 
which  was  written  all  items  (jf  interest,  hirths.  deaths,  etc.  This  was 
a  great  rendezvous,  and  last  thing  at  night  men  congregated  there  to 
read  the  latest  news.  This  shop  was  diagonally  opposite  from  the 
Imjierial  Hank  we  know  to-day.  .\earl\-  all  the  shops  had  wooden 
verandahs,  which  were  most  convenient  on  a  wet  da\'. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  was  known  as  the  ■"Gazette,""  and 
was  followed  by  the  Daily  Colonist,  which  is  still  going  strong.  It 
was  first  printed  in  a  large  shed  on  the  wharf,  later  in  the  Hibben- 
Bone  Building,  and  issued  twice  a  week.  Some  items  from  the 
first  Gazette  are  most  amusing: 

"The  arrival  of  the  first  h.atch  of  Chinese  by  steamer  'Oregon.' 
The  sign  of  the  first  to  go  into  business  apjjears  as  Chang  Tsoo, 
Washing  and  Ironing.""  ( What  a  relief  this  must  have  been  to 
bachelors ! ) 

"Demands  for  water."' 

"Three  thousand  five  hundred  mining  licences  have  so  far 
been  granted." 

"Fire  engine  arrived  from  "Frisco.  " 

"There  has  not  been  a  death  from  natural  causes  in  the  city 
during  the  last  thirty  days.'" 

"A  cricket  match  lietween  H.M.S.  Satellite  and  X'ictoria  elevens 
at  Beacon  Hill." 

"Tipperaray  Bill  shoots  a  man  and  kills  him.  lie  is  still  at  large."' 

"September  14th.  18.^8 — Xews  just  received  of  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  a  salute  of  twent}-one  guns  to  be  fired  from 
the  Fort." 

"Great  cry  for  wells  to  I)e  dug." 

"Mr.  T.  Harris,  of  the  Queens  Market,  is  the  first  to  open  a 
butcher's  shop." 

"Wells-Fargo  <K;  Compaii}-  will  soon  open  a  bank." 

"Rev.  E.  Cridge  holds  a  service  every  Sunday  afternoon  on 
Wharf  Street,  opposite  the  Fort  Gate." 

"Theatricals  are  held  in  a  mammoth  tent,  as  there  is  so  far 
no  theatre." 

"In  future  Sheriff  Muir  will  arrest  all  gamblers." 


"An  Indian  convicted  of  stealing  was  tied  up  in  the  Fort 
grounds  and  received  twelve  lashes."" 

"A  regular  stage  now  plies  between  \'ictoria  and  the  Naval 
Station." 

"Albert  Guild  calls  a  meeting  of  all  Oddfellows  over  Guild  & 
Webb's  Store  on  Wharf  Street  on  Wednesdays."" 

"Married  by  Rev.  E.  Cridge :  William  Reid  to  Margaret  Work." 

"An  editorial  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  hospital,  a 
jail  and  a  deadhouse,  the  latter  an  urgent  need.  Present  jail  is  too 
small,  and  the  Coroner's  incjuests  have  to  be  held  in  the  open  air  in 
front  of  the  jail,  the  jury  standing  around  the  corpse,  the  latter 
spread  on  boards,  some  leaning  against  it.  whilst  the  Coroner  sits 
on  an  empty  barrel." 


S.S.   Beaver. 

"A.  Pemberton,  Commissioner  of  Police,  notifies  the  public 
that  no  more  canvas  or  wood  and  canvas  houses  will  be  allowed,  as 
they  are  a  public  nuisance."' 

Later  all  the  streets  were  named  and  a  map  issued.  Blanshard 
Street  and  Douglas  Street  were  named  after  the  first  two  Governors. 
\'ancouver  and  Quadra  after  famous  navigators.  Others  were  named 
after  ships  which  visited  these  shores — Discovery.  Cormorant, 
Herald,  etc. 

Some  took  the  names  of  Eastern  Canadian  cities,  such  as  Mont- 
real, Quebec,  Toronto,  St.  Lawrence.  Superior.  ( )ntario.  Others 
again  were  named  after  merchants  or  families.  'I'rounce  Alley,  still 
iiT  existence  between  Government  and  Broad  Streets,  named  after 
the  Trounce  family,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  main  streets. 

In  the  early  days  James  Bay  was  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
city,  and  there  were  many  lovely  homes  mostly  built  of  California 
redwood.     The  old  home  of  Governor  Douglas,  not  far  from  that 
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of  Dr.  Helmcken  (the  latter  described  elsewhere),  was  on  Elliott 
Street,  where  to-day  can  be  seen  the  stone  marking  the  spot  of  the 
Governor's  house.  Other  homes  were  the  P^endray's.  still  standing 
on  Belleville  Street,  with  its  famous  topiary  garden,  now  known  as 
Loretto  Hall,  also  the  house  of  the  Dumbletons.  with  its  pretty  Afri- 
can name.  "Avontur"  (Evening  Hour),  and  until  recently  "Arma- 
dale", the  residence  of  Senator  MacDonald.  Ilelleville  and  Men- 
zies  were  the  gayest  of  streets.  From  the  harbor  right  out  to  Ueacon 
Hill  was  IJecklev's  farm. 


Sue  ot   House  of   Sir  James   Douglas. 


The  tide  came  right  up  to  the  Governor's  home,  and  at  one  time 
the  school  mistress,  who  always  arrived  by  pony  cart,  was  very  late, 
being  completely  cut  off  by  an  extra  high  tide,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  school  children.  In  those  days  the  tide  went  right  up  to  Hum- 
boldt Street,  almost  as  far  as  where  the  convent  stands  today,  and 
at  low  tide  it  was.  and  it  sometimes  still  is.  distinctly  odoriferous. 
All  this  land  was  reclaimed,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  Indians. 
Some  of  these  were  Cherokee  Indians,  who  came  to  \'ictoria  look- 
ing for  work,  tall,  strong  men  over  six  feet,  very  dift'erent  from  the 
Coast  Indians. 

The  Government  buildings,  five  pagoda-like  structures,  erected 
in  1859,  were  most  outstanding,  and  were  known  as  "The  T.ird 
Cages",  the  road  leading  to  them  from  Government  Street  was  named 
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Bird  Cage  Walk.  One  of  these  luiildings  still  remains  on  Su]jei"ior 
Street,  and  is  used  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  present  beautiful 
buildings  were  completed  and  opened  in  1898,  at  the  cost  of  about 
two  million  dollars.  Today  they  would  probably  cost  five  million. 
The  original  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembl}-  sat  around  a 
table  covered  with  green  baize.  They  were  all  unpaid.  Sessions 
sometimes  lasted  about  nine  months.  \'ery  often  they  would  not 
have  a  quorum,  and  so  would  have  to  adjourn  until  the  ne.vt  da\'. 
There  were  some  very  lively  scenes  at  times,  just  as  there  are  to- 
day, and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  men  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ing of  Mctoria  and  the  Province  in  the  early  days.  Leonard  Mc- 
Clure  made  such  a  long  speech,  he  never  really  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  it  and  died  later  in  San  Francisco.  He  started  at  3  p.m. 
and  ended  at  6  a.m.  History  does  not  relate  what  happened  to  his 
listeners  I 


First   Legislative   Buildings,   kown   as   Bird   Cages, 


.Nmongst  the  outstanding  men  were  John  Wark  or  \\  ork.  Hud- 
son's Bay  chief  factor ;  Roderick  Finlayson ;  Dr.  Helmcken.  pioneer 
doctor  and  Speaker  in  the  Legislature,  a  man  who  lived  to  serve 
humanitx"  and  became  a  sort  of  Father  C(jnfessor  to  all.  He  was 
greatly  loN'ed.  and  will  always  be  remembered. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie,  after  whom  ^It.  Tolmie  is  named  ;  Charles 
E.  Pooley.  law\er,  and  Matthew  Haillie  Begbie.  Chief  Justice,  a  great 
man  who  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  which  was  very  necessary 
in      these      times.      Senator      .Macdonald.      Henry      P.      Crease, 
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Tudge  Walkem.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wolfenden.  who  founded  a 
])rinting  business  in  Xew  Westminster  in  1863;  ^Ir.  Sayward ; 
Thomas  Harris,  the  first  Mayor;  -Mr.  George  H.  Gary,  Attorney- 
General  ;  Samuel  Xesbitt,  whose  biscuit  boxes  were  much  sought 
after  In-  the  Indians,  in  which  to  put  their  dead;  Dr.  Davie,  after 
whom  Davie  Street  is  named  ;  and  many  other  old-timers  who  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  community;  also  Mr.  Langley,  the 
first  druggist. 


Craigflower   School    (Still   Standing). 


Amongst  the  oldest  residents  living  to-day  are  IMrs.  Fitzherbert 
Bullen,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  James  Douglas ;  Miss  Fawcett,  ]\Ir. 
Kent,  Miss  Crease,  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Major  Hibben.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rone,  an  old-timer  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  91,  lived 
for  many  vears  on  Fort  Street,  where  to-day  stands  the  Safeway 
Store.  His  tirst  job  was  messenger  boy  to  the  tirm  of  Hibben  & 
Casswell  (now  known  as  Diggon-Hibben  ).  pioneer  printers  and 
])ublishers,  whose  manager  to-day  is  Alderman  Harold  Diggon.  ^Ir. 
Bone,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  witnessed  the  hanging  of  an 
Indian,  could  tell  some  interesting  stories  of  early  days,  when  kite- 
flying, top-spinning,  cork  racing  in  over  flowing  gutters  was  the 
type  of  recreation  he  and  his  friends  engaged  in.  with  swimming  in 
the  Summer.  At  one  time  he.  with  several  other  boys,  was  caught 
swimming  in  a  pond  which  supplied  \'ictoria  with  drinking  water, 
by  Major  Dupont.  who,  very  irate,  took  their  clothes  and  marched 
the  boys  down  the  road  naked,  much  to  their  embarrassment 
(bathing  suits  were  not  worn  in  those  tla}s  I .  These  young  boys 
were  always  up  to  tricks,  and  one  day  they  set  fire  to  Dead  Man's 
Island,  which  was  well  hung  with  coffins,  but  luckily  were  not  dis- 
covered as  the  culprits. 
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In  the  early  clays  it  seems  the  climate  was  much  more  severe 
than  to-day.  All  the  livery  stables  were  equipped  with  sleighs,  their 
bells  ringing  out  in  the  chilly  air  as  all  and  sundry  went  skating  to 
nearby  ponds  and  lakes.  Harris's  Pond  in  Spring  Ridge  district 
being  a  favorite  place.  One  enterprising  man  organized  rides  around 
the  lake  at  fifty  cents  a  time,  with  a  dip  in  a  pail  of  warm  refresh- 
ment at  the  end. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  was  built  at  Pandora  and  IJroad. 
where  to-day  stands  Brackman  &  Ker's  store.  It  had  a  barrel  organ 
of  three  liarrels  with  ten  tunes,  which  was  played  by  Edgar  Fawcett. 
To  get  to  the  church  one  had  to  pass  over  a  deep  gullv  bridged  by 
a  trestle  on  stilts,  as  a  stream  in  a  deep  ravine  ran  between  Johnson 
and  Pandora  streets  into  the  harbour.  Before  this,  services  were  often 
held  in  Judge  Pemberton's  police  court  room  on  Bastion  Square. 
Church  "tea  fights.'"  as  they  were  called,  were  very  popular  and 
well  patronized,  even  though  the  admission  charge  was  often  SI. 30. 


Helmcken    House. 


The  centre  of  sport  in  those  da\s  was  Beacon  Hill,  which 
boasted  a  race  track,  where  people  went  for  a  day's  outing.  This 
was  considered  quite  an  event.  Every  availal)le  vehicle  was  brought 
out  to  transport  the  people  when  picnics  and  races  were  held.  Aunt 
Sally's.  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  and  occasional  cricket  matches.  Pic- 
nics were  held  too.  at  Medina  Grove.  And  a  circus  coming  to  town 
was  a  great  thrill   for  the  >oung  people.  Of  course,  there  were  no 
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picture  shows.  l'e()])k'  had  U>  make  llicir  own  eiitertainuRnt,  many 
musical  evenings  Ijeing  held  at  diffiTent  homes;  also  dances,  with 
music  supplied  hy  .Mr.  Tod  and  his  hddlc. 

Alany  hotels  were  huilt.  (;ne  of  the  first  heing  the  Royal,  now 
the  Occidental,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  h)hnson  and  Wharf 
streets.  The  Driard  Hotel.  (|uite  ))alatial,  is  now  part  of  David 
Spencer's  store.  The  Angela  1  lotel  was  another,  and  the  St.  George 
(and  the  She  Dragon,  as  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  was  called), 
was  one  which  everyone  shunned.  There  was  also  the  Hotel  de 
France,  St.  Nicholas;  the  Ringo,  on  Yates  Street;  the  Queen's.  The 
Windsor  Hotel,  on  Courtney  Street,  the  first  brick  building  to  go 
up,  is  still  standing.    What  tales  it  could  tell ! 


Quadra  Street  Cemetery. 


The  first  cemetery  was  on  Johnson  Street,  and  later  graves 
from  it  were  removed  to  Quadra  Street  cemetery.  It  was  quite  an 
event  in  the  early  days  to  see  a  funeral,  especiall}'  one  from  Esqui- 
malt,  escorted  by  a  naval  band,  and  bluejackets  drawing  the  wagon 
on  which  reposed  the  cofifin.  O'ften  it  would  get  stuck  in  the  deep 
mud,  and  they  would  have  a  job  to  get  it  out. 

Some  graves  had  quaint  inscriptions  such  as  this : 

"Physicians  were  in  vain, 
Till  Christ  did  please  to  give  her  ease, 
Release  her  from  all  pain." 
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Later  Ross  liav  cemetery  was  started,  and  for  quite  a  long 
time  the  first  Old  Men's  home  stood  ahnost  in  the  middle  of  it. 
(  Horrible  suggestion  I  ) 

F'ire,  as  always,  was  a  dreadful  foe.  especiall}'  in  a  place  where 
there  were  so  many  flimsy  houses  of  canvas  and  wf>o(i.  There  was. 
of  course,  no  fire  engine  at  first,  so  a  volunteer  fire  brigade  was 
started,  called  the  "Hook  and  Ladder  Comi)any".  Every  May  Day 
was  set  aside  as  Fireman's  Day,  and  celebrated  with  great  gusto. 
The  Brigade,  decorated  with  flowers,  flags  and  evergreens,  headed 
the  procession,  and  a  little  May  Queen  sat  under  a  canopy  of  flow- 
ers. On  either  side  marched  the  brave  firemen,  dressed  in  bright 
scarlet  shirts,  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  most  of  them  prominent 
business  men  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  company,  actually 
paying  a  fee  to  belong,  and  giving  their  time  voluntarily.  It  must 
have  been  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  turn  out  for  a  fire,  headed  by  a 
torch  bearer.  Practically  everyone  turned  out  at  a  fire,  the  sailors, 
too,  would  always  lend  a  hand.  It  was  most  amusing  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  church  service  or  a  theatrical  performance  a  bell  rang, 
and  everyone  rushed  out.  Most  people  knew  what  it  meant, 
but  at  one  time  a  man  giving  a  reading  at  a  local  theatre  suddenly 
found  he  was  talking  to  an  empty  house,  and  was  most  annoyed  until 
he  discovered  the  reason.  After  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
came  the  Deluge  Company  and  the  Tiger  Company,  with  great 
rivalry  between  them.  It  was  considered  quite  an  honor  to  be  "first 
water"  at  a  fire.  The  B.  C.  Historical  Quarterly  for  January,  1946, 
gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  these  old  Fire  Brigade  companies. 

The  first  wharf  was  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Street,  and  Wharf  Street 
became  the  centre  of  industr}'.  l\vo  of  the  original  firms  still  oper- 
ate there,  Rithet's  and  Peter  MacQuade.  Opposite  the  present  Post 
Office  site  was  a  Chinese  laundry. 

On  Laurel  Point,  known  in  earlier  days  as  Sehl's  Point,  where 
to-day  is  the  British  America  I^aint  Comi^my,  at  one  time  was  a 
furniture  factory  owned  by  Jacob  Sehl. 

At  the  foot  of  I)astion  Street  ( the  bastion  has  been  removed,  un- 
fortunately ).  stood  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co's.  first  store,  a  slate-covered 
building.  Xearby  were  the  Law  Courts,  on  the  original  site  of  the 
jail,  where  many  hangings  took  place. 

There  were  many  saloons,  and  all  did  a  roaring  trade  with 
miners  and  sailors.  Xext  to  the  present  Irish  Linen  Store  was  "The 
ISrown  Jug",  and  where  The  "Times"  l)uil(ling  now  stands  was  the 
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very  popular   Bee   Hive   Salodii.    with   the   v^alvation   Army   on   the 
opposite  corner,  now  occupied  hy  Darhng"s.  the  druggists. 

Campbell's  first  drug  store  stood  on  what  is  now  the  Kresge 
Block,  and  Terry's  corner  was  occupied  by  a  large  grocery  store. 
Bowman's  livery  stable  was  on  Uroad  Street,  where  The  Colonist  is 
to-day,  and  a  large  stable  \ard  was  located  where  W'oolworth's  now 
stands. 

The  first  C.  P.  R.  ticket  office  oi^erated  in  the  Five  Sisters' 
Block,  named  after  the  Governor's  five  beautiful  daughters.  It  was 
later  burnt  down.  Behind  it  was  the  first  swimming  bath,  and 
where  \  iew  Street  cut  into  Ciovernment  stood  T.  ]\I.  Hibben's  sta- 
tionery store,  with  the  Alasonic  Hall  on  top.  The  first  Post  Office 
was  on  Government  Street,  opposite  Yates  Street.  This  building 
can  still  be  seen,  with  the  crown  at  the  top. 

The  electric  tramway,  when  it  first  appeared,  ran  on  Johnson 
to  Store  Street,  over  Rock  Pay  bridge  to  Work  Street. 

On  Yates  Street  stood  a  "Look  Out,"  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
De  Cosmos,  an  enterprising  real  estate  dealer  and  editor  of  The' 
Colonist,  who  built  this  wooden  structure  the  height  of  a  two-storied 
house,   from  which  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  lots  could  be 
obtained.     Quite  an  original  idea. 

Many  old-timers  will  remember,  too,  when  the  Yacht  Club  was 
in  James  Ba}".  and  the  James  Bay  Athletic  Association  stood  where 
the  present  C.  P.  R.  ramp  is  located.  On  the  present  C.  P.  R.  tennis 
court  was  a  school.  In  James  Bay,  too,  a  whole  block  bounded  by 
Simcoe,  St.  Andrews,  Niagara  and  Carr  streets  was  known  as  Cale- 
donia Park. 

There  were  man\-  shipwrecks  in  the  early  days,  great  tragedies. 
In  1875  the  "Pacific"  was  lost  off  Cape  Flattery,  having  collided 
with  another  ship.  All  were  lost  except  two,  and  many  families  in 
Mctoria  were  bereaved.  Many  people  lost  their  lives,  too,  when 
the  steamer  "Yale"  exploded.  The  "'Cariboo"  also  had  a  similar 
fate,  loaded  with  ])assengers  l)ound  for  the  goldfields.  but  fortu- 
nately she  did  not  sink.  She  was  later  renamed  the  "Cariboo  Fl\". 
and  ran  for  a  long  time  on  the  coast  as  a  cannery  tender. 

The  hrst  ship  to  be  built  in  \'ictoria.  on  Laing's  W  ays.  in  1855. 
was  the  "Caledonia."  with  an  engine  of  twenty-five  horse-power. 
Later  she  blew  up.  There  seemed  to  be  many  "blowings  up"  in 
those  days ! 
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Another  ship,  the  "Condor."  was  lost  about  the  year  1900.  She 
just  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  her  fate  still 
remains  a  mystery. 

About  1858  several  hundred  colored  people  arrived  in  X'ictoria. 
They  had  apparently  been  promised  equal  rights,  but  their  appear- 
ance caused  great  indignation  amongst  the  white  people.  They  were 
boycotted  everywhere,  and  even  refused  membership  in  the  famous 
Hook  and  Ladder  Fire  Company,  and  once  caused  quite  a  furore 
by  going  to  church  and  occupying  the  pew  of  a  local  resident,  who 
walked  out  in  great  indignation.  Some  of  them  were  given  jobs 
as  policemen,  which  nearh'  caused  a  riot.  Most  of  them  located  on 
North  Park  Street.  One.  named  Bond,  specialized  in  moving  houses 
jacking  them  up  and  locating  them  elsewhere.  His  advertisement 
called  for  "Houses  Rejustified." 

Finally  they  formed  themselves  into  a  military  company,  with 
expensive  and  dashing  uniforms,  but  were  advised  to  disband,  much 
to  their  disappointment.  Soon  after  this  the  white  volunteers  were 
formed  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  \\'olfenden.  They  were  a  great 
attraction  when  they  went  drilling  on  Church  Hill,  as  they  proudly 
paraded  in  blanket  uniforms  trimmed  with  blue.  This  company 
later  merged  into  the  Canadian  Militia. 

About  1878  there  was  quite  a  scare  of  a  Russian  invasion. 
Everyone  had  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  an  independent  unit  of  Scouts 
and  Sharpshooters  was  formed,  in  addition  to  the  .Militia,  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  the  alarm  rang  out  one  day, 
everyone  rushed  to  the  drill  hall  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  enemy, 
but  it  i^roved  ti)  be  merely  a  false  alarm.  Many  practical  jokes  were 
played  in  those  days.  At  one  time  The  Colonist  announced  that  a 
whale  had  been  washed  up  off  Beacon  Hill,  and  practically  the  whole 
community  started  off  through  the  lanes  and  bush,  only  to  find 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  1860  the  first  Directory  was  issued  by  Edward  Mallandaine, 
v.hich  added  tremendously  to  the  prestige  of  the  community,  and 
the  cit_\'  l)egan  to  make  strides  in  development. 

At  one  time  on  Langley  Street,  near  Yates,  stood  a  saloon 
known  as  "The  Confederate",  a  famous  rendezvous,  owned  by  a 
fanatic  named  Shapard.  who  insisted  upon  flying  the  Confederate 
flag  over  his  saloon.  This  flag  had  been  specially  made  by  the 
Southern  ladies  residing  in  Mctoria.  Every  morning  Shapard 
hoisted  the  flag,  and  lowered  it  every  evening  with  all  solemnity. 
This  annoyed  the  loyal  Americans,  who  planned  to  capture  it  as  soon 
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as  possible.  A  man  named  Stratton.  very  proud  of  his  long  glossy 
beard,  a  thorough  dare-devil,  threatened  to  steal  it,  but  was  told  if 
he  did  it  should  be  his  shroud.  One  day  five  or  six  strangers  entered 
the  saloon,  and  treated  all  and  sundry  to  champagne.  As  the  after- 
noon wore  on  Shapard  became  ver}-  drunk,  and  after  making  a  feeble 
attempt  to  go  out  and  take  down  the  flag,  he  finally  fell  asleep.  When 
he  woke  up  the  flag  had  gone,  so  had  the  gay  strangers  with  whom 
he  had  been  drinking.  Afterwards  the  flag  was  delivered  to  the 
American  Consul  and  sent  to  Washington.  A  few  weeks  later 
Shapard  met  Stratton  and  accused  him  of  stealing  the  flag.  A  ter- 
rific fight  took  place  in  which  Stratton's  glorious  beard  was  pulled 
out  by  the  roots  and  brandished  by  his  opponent.  In  the  end  Strat- 
ton won.  though  his  beard  never  grew  again,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  died.  Such  was  some  of  the  excitement  of  the  early  days  in 
\'ictoria.  There  was  always  a  tremendous  amount  of  drinking  and 
gambling.  Money  was  plentiful,  and  men  coming  in  from  the  gold- 
fields  literally  threw  it  away. 

Once  a  man  striding  into  the  bar  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  (still 
standing )  asked  the  value  of  a  mirror  and  was  told  forty  dollars, 
whereupon  he  flung  a  handful  of  nuggets  at  it,  breaking  it  into 
smithereens.  Telling  the  bartender  to  take  the  value  out  of  the  gold 
nuggets  he  departed.  The  nuggets  turned  out  to  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  so  the  next  day  other  bartenders  put  up  mirrors  hope- 
fully, but  the  performance  was  not  repeated.  Fortunes  were  easily 
made  and  as  easily  lost  over  the  gambling  tables,  not  just  in  hun- 
dreds, but  in  thousands  of  dollars  at  a  sitting,  whilst  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death,  duels  and  executions  were  quite  ordinary  events. 
Great  excitement  was  caused  one  day  when  a  man,  well  respected 
in  the  community,  killed  his  father-in-law  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 
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t^  CHAI'TER  'J'HREE  g. 


TALES  OF  GOLD  RUSH  DAYS. 


J.  HE  GOLD  RUSH  of  the  nineties  brought  a  number  of  people  to 
\'ictoria.  People  of  all  kinds,  with  bags  of  gold,  which  they  drank 
or  gambled  away.  ]^Iany  of  them  came  from  Yale,  which  was  the 
great  mining  centre.  It  was  a  very  wild  place,  and  many  lurid  tales 
are  told  of  the  early  mining  days  when  crime  stalked  boldly,  and 
murders  and  hangings  took  place.  There  were  the  usual  gambling 
dens  and  worse  places.  Men  going  through  life  with  a  mask  ;  women, 
too,  living  under  assumed  names,  hard  as  nails,  yet  in  times  of 
calamity  appearing  as  angels  of  mercy,  a  mixture  of  virtue  and 
vice.  It  is  amazing  what  the  finding  or  seeking  for  gold  will  do  to 
men  and  places. 

The  following  stories  may  be  of  interest,  stories  of  a  bygone 
age,  of  miners  who  came  to  A'ictoria.  The  first  is  a  sad  one,  and 
shows  what  a  bad  habit  can  do. 

One  dark  night  as  the  local  druggist  was  about  to  close  his  shop, 
a  woman  came  in  and  asked  for  some  laudanum  for  her  toothache. 
Sensing  a  tragedy,  the  druggist  gave  her  a  mixture  marked  "Lau- 
danum— Poison,'"  and  off  she  went.  On  his  way  home  the  druggist 
overtook  the  woman  lying  in  the  road  moaning.  As  he  tried  to  help 
her  up.  she  implored  him  to  leave  her,  saying  she  had  taken  poison. 
The  druggist  informed  her  that  all  she  had  taken  was  a  weak  mixture 
of  paregoric  and  ipecac.  Taking  the  woman  home,  she  was  cared 
for  by  his  wife,  and  the  next  day  went  back  home. 
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Before  leaving,  she  toUl  the  uoiiian  who  had  hefrieii<lefl  her 
that  her  husband  drank  heavily  and  abused  her,  so  she  had  dccifled 
to  end  her  life.  After  a  few  days  they  left  X'ictoria. 

A  year  later  the  druggist's  wife  was  surj)rised  one  da\'  to  receive 
a  call  from  a  very  fashionably  dressed  lady  who  was.  she  stated, 
the  woman  who  had  contemj)lated  suicide.  She  and  her  husband 
had  been  to  the  goldfields  and  had  made  a  f(jrtune.  Thev  were  now 
very  happy,  she  said,  her  husband  had  reformed  ever  since  that  fate- 
ful night  and  she  had  come  to  X'ictoria  to  have  her  bah}'.  As  she  left 
she  presented  her  benefactress,  Mrs.  Moore,  with  a  large  gold  nugget 
as  a  memento  of  her  kindness.  ' 


Old    Hudson's    Bay   Well. 

About  two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Moore  was  horrified  to  read  in 
the  local  paper  of  the  extraordinary  death  of  this  woman.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  the  infant  was  about  to  be 
born,  the  husband  went  for  the  doctor,  but  fomid  he  was  out.  Pass- 
ing a  saloon  he  looked  in,  and  there  came  across  some  old  pals  cele- 
brating their  good   luck.     He   was  persuaded  to  have  "just  one," 
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which  ended  \n  iiianw  and  it  was  three  da>.s  later  that  he  staggered 
home  to  find  the  house  strangely  (juiet.  no  sign  of  Hfe.  When  he 
opened  the  door  his  wife  and  new-born  baby  lay  on  the  floor — dead. 
The  wife's  hands  were  badl\  Ijruised  from  banging  the  floor  in 
her  des])erate  efforts  to  make  someone  hear.  A  dreadful  story,  but 
true.  They  lived  on  Pandora  Street.  What  a  curse  drink  can  be! 

THE  MlXKFrS  GOLDEX  WEDDIXO 

This  story  is  c|uite  different.  Life  is  always  a  mixture  of 
tragedy  and  humor,  and  these  stories  give  some  idea  of  life  in  the 
early  days.  This  was  not  a  golden  wedding,  as  we  think  of  golden 
weddings  to-day,  man  and  wife  reaching  fift\-  years  of  wedded  bliss, 
but  a  story  of  a  gold  miner's  wedding. 

His  name  was  Mill  Lovidge,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  Carilxjo,  having  struck  the  best  of  mines, 
which  yielded  hfty  dollars  to  the  ])an.  Like  many  of  his  pals,  he 
came  to  \  ictoria  to  have  a  good  time.  Aljout  that  time  there  had 
also  arrived  from  England  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoolber,  with  three 
assistants,  to  start  a  shop.  Two  of  these  assistants,  who  were  young 
and  attractive,  were  sought  after  and  married  in  ito  time,  going  off 
acn^ss  the  border  to  avoid  legal  complications,  as  they  were  under 
contract  for  a  \ear  with  Mrs.  Shtjolber. 

The  third  one  was  "Plain  jane,"  but  attracted  Bill  Lovidge,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  a  marriage  was  arranged.  Mrs.  Shoolber  was 
most  anno}'ed,  having  jxiid  the  fares  of  three  assistants,  onlv  to  lose 
them  as  soon  as  she  arrived. 

vShe  implored  Lovidge  to  wait,  but  he  airily  replied  that  he 
would  make  good  the  value  of  the  contract.  pa\'  the  passage  money, 
also  provide  money  for  the  trousseau  (  was  he  not  the  wealthiest 
man?')  v^o  all  was  well.  .Mrs.  vShoolber's  frientl,  Goldstein,  who 
had  a  tailoring  business,  was  given  the  order  for  gowns,  crinolines, 
bonnets,  etc. 

The  St.  James  Club,  .so-called,  was  given  carte  blanche  to  pro- 
\icle  the  wedding  breakfast,  including  the  drinks.  It  is  said  that 
n(jt  a  (luck  (|uacking  or  a  hen  cackling  could  be  heard  around  \  ic- 
toria, as  the\'  were  all  commandeered  for  the  feast.  And  what  a 
feast ! 

All  the  food  was  put  on  the  table  at  once,  looking  like  a  jumble 
sale  counter,  and  ab<nit  one  hundred  guests  sat  down,  a  little  hilari- 
ous, as  most  of  them  had  \i.sit<.-<l  ihe  hai-  beforehand,  also  the  waiters. 
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Bv  the  time  the  hride  and  groom  appeared,  the  party  was  well 
o!i  the  way.  They  were  greeted  with  cries  of  "How  do,  Bill,  how's 
your  gal?"  h\'  toughs,  who  did  not  even  bother  to  get  up. 

The  bride  was  like  a  bursting  rainbow,  while  the  groom  was 
priceless.  In  this  wedding  the  spotlight  centred  on  the  groom,  not 
on  the  bride.  It  is  said  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  would  not 
have  had  a  look  in.  "He  wore  a  tall  black  hat  with  a  very  narrow 
brim,  a  light  brown  coat,  a  red  vest,  a  flowing  tie,  a  paper  collar, 
shepherd's  plaid  trousers,  also  white  gloves.  The  gloves  and  hat 
he  insisted  upon  keeping  on.  He  also  wore  spectacles,  with  which 
he  regarded  his  pals  with  a  superior  air."  At  various  times  they  fell 
into  the  soup,  but  he  calmly  retrieved  them  and  put  them  back  on 
his  nose  till  it  shone  with  grease. 


Early   Days. 

The  food  was  badly  cooked  and  cold,  and  with  everyone  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  it  soon  became  a  very  riotous  party.  Now 
and  again  terrific  crashes  were  heard,  and  bumpings  down  the  stairs, 
as  the  obstreperous  ones  were  thrown  out.  Most  of  the  miners  wore 
their  ordinary  miner's  trousers,  flannel  shirt  and  a  pistol  belt;  but 
one  man,  the  pride  of  the  evening,  was  in  full  evening  dress.  He  was 
regarded  by  the  ladies  as  a  man  who  had  been  in  society  before,  and 
they  all  bowed  to  him  coyly  as  they  sipped  their  wine. 

Suddenly  a  fight  took  place  between  the  well-dressed  man  and 
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another,  and  in  no  time  the  former  was  a  laughing  stock,  as  his  dress 
suit  hung  in  tatters.     He  was  told  it  served  him  right  for  coming  all 
dres.sed    up,    lording   it   over   them,    looking   like    "a    man    in    Holy 
Scripture." 

W  hen  the  bridegroom  hnally  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  a  tearful  bride  (she  was  a  teetotaler),  holding  the  j^recious  hat, 
by  this  time  squashed  out  of  recognition,  the  miners  pelted  them  with 
rice.  One  man  had  forgotten  his  rice,  but  catching  sight  of  an  un- 
eaten rice  pudding,  he  took  up  handfuls  and  hurled  it  at  the  de- 
parting couple. 

This  caused  a  great  uproar.  The  offender  was  rushed  from 
the  room  and  so  ended  the  golden  wedding,  but  that  is  not  (|uite  all. 
The  bridegroom,  who  was  said  to  be  rolling  in  gold,  had  won,  besides 
a  wife,  unlimited  credit  everywhere.  After  the  wedding,  when  the 
bills  came  in  to  the  tune  of  about  five  thousand  dollars,  it  was  dis- 
covered there  was  not  a  dollar  to  ];a_\'  them  with  I 


The  club  was  ruined  and  had  to  close  its  doors,  and  the  next 
week  advertised  an  auction  sale.  The  Shoolbers  were  ruined,  too, 
and  the  bridegroom  went  off  to  the  American  side,  where  his  wife 
later  joined  him. 

What  a  letdown  for  everyone!  The  mine,  called  the  "'X^ever 
Sweat,"'  which  was  owned  l)y  Lovidge.  was  even  believed  in  by 
George  H.  Gary,  the  brilliant  attorney.  Me  had  visited  it  and  had 
himself  dug  a  panful  of  gravel  which,  when  washed,  yielded  fifty 
dollars  to  the  pan. 

On  its  merits  it  is  said  he  built  Gary  Ga.stle,  which  crumbled 
away  figuratively  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  l)uilt,  and  was  sold  to 
the  Golonial  Government  and  became  the  first  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  X'ancouver  Island,  at  that  time  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy. 
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George  H.  Carv  had  never  heard  <>i  a  salted  claim  I 
Another  amusing  incident  took  place  at  the  jail  in  1861,  when 
one  Sergeant  Blake,  out  with  prisoners  working  on  Government 
grounds,  found  to  his  horror  when  he  counted  the  gang  that  one  was 
missing.  onl\-  twelve  instead  of  thirteen.  Fearing  dismissal,  he  sud- 
denly saw  an  old  Indian  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  a  bright  idea 
came  to  him.  He  seized  the  old  Siwash  and  led  him  to  the  gang,  and 
told  him  to  march  with  the  others  to  jail.  "Itka.  Itka?"  (what 
does  this  mean?)  asked  the  astonished  Indian.  ""Copet.  W'a  W'a. 
hyas  Clatawah'"  ("Shut  up  and  go  on"  )  said  Blake,  and  handed  over 
his  thirteen  men,  and  got  his  receipt. 


First  James  Bay  Bridge. 

Xo  one  would  believe  that  this  Indian  did  not  l:)elong  to  the 
tribe  that  the  other  twelve  belonged  to,  and  he  had  to  serve  the 
balance  of  the  time  of  the  Indian  who  got  away.  Always  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  surprise,  whenever  he  saw  Blake  he  called  out  "Itka, 
Itka,"  and  the  reply  was  always  the  same.  "Copet,  W'a  W'a!"  Quite 
a  joke!     But  not  to  the  Indian,  who  was  ever  after  called  "Itka." 

It  was  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  the  "chain  gang."  as  prisoners 
were  called,  going  out  to  work  each  day,  their  chains  clanking  as 
they  walked  along. 

A  familiar  figure  in  the  early  days  was  the  old  town  crier  who, 
ecjuipped  with  a  large  bell,  called  out  the  events  of  the  day.  He  was 
quite  a  character  and  changed  his  occupation  many  times.  Once 
as  a  road  cleaner  he  had  quite  a  lot  of  fun  taking  contracts  for  clean- 
ing one  street,  which  he  did  most  religiously,  and  carted  all  the  refuse 
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to  another,  then  got  a  contract  to  clean  that,  and  dnniped  it  back 
again — until  he  was  found  out.  Later  he  was  caught  stealing  and 
tried  and  sentenced.  After  the  first  night  in  prison  he  was  found 
the  next  morning  to  be  paralyzed  from  the  knees  down.  He  was 
taken  to  the  little  h()si)ital  and  given  ever\-  care.  People  were  so 
kind  to  him,  sending  him  cakes,  cigars,  etc.,  and  an  occasional  bottle 
of  Hudson's  Bay  rum.  ( )n  fine  days  his  chair  would  be  put  on  the 
verandah  where  he  could  talk  to  passers  by.  One  day  someone  saw 
his  legs  move,  and  informed  the  authorities  that  they  thought  he  was 
pretending  to  be  paralyzed.  So  they  devised  a  ruse  of  pouring  buckets 
of  water  on  to  him  when  he  was  comfortably  sitting  in  his  chair.  At 
the  first  bucketful  he  stood  upright,  and  as  the  rest  came  down  he 
ran  like  a  hare  to  one  of  his  many  haunts  m  town.  Another  time 
he  was  asked  to  give  a  hand  at  a  church  tea,  and  was  bribed  by  some 
of  the  most  daring  to  put  brandy  in  the  tea  kettles,  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  teetotalers  I 


Early   Street  Car. 


Another  interesting  character  was  Dennis  Lennox,  a  man  with 
the  largest  nose  ever.  He  always  wore  a  tall  hat  and  a  dress  coat, 
whatever  the  weather.  Having  got  into  financial  difficulties  he  went 
(»ff  to  the  Okanagan  country,  and  lived  with  the  Indians,  who  fell 
in  love  with  his  hat  and  his  nose.  They  thought  he  must  be  a  great 
Tyee  (Chief),  so  instead  of  scalping  him  (his  friends  had  all  pre- 
dicted he  would  be  scalped  ).  he  was  admired  and  respected. 
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He  gave  the  hat  to  the  Imhaiis  in  return  tor  their  liospitahty. 
antl  thev  regarded  it  witli  veneration  and  kej^t  it  as  a  tribal  mascot. 
Later  Lennox  went  on  to  another  tril)e  known,  curiously  enough,  as 
the  Nez  Perces.  To  them  a  big  nose  was  a  tribal  symbol.  The 
Indians  immediately  wanted  him  to  marry  one  of  their  tribe.  Some 
of  the  Indians  wanted  to  cut  off  the  nose  and  preserve  it  .  .  .  but  it 
had  already  been  fairly  well  pickled  in  whisky  and  rum !  Finally, 
Lennox  told  the   Indians  that  he  was  already  married,  but  that  if 


Bray's  Stables. 

they  would  release  him  he  would  return  and  marry  one  of  their 
women.  They  allowed  him  to  go.  and  gave  him  a  great  send-off, 
presenting  him  with  a  woolly  coat,  which  apparently  had  many  trav- 
elling companions  which  proved  a  great  nuisance.  As  the  Indians 
filed  by  to  say  good-bye,  they  reverently  touched  the  priceless  nose. 
One  young  brave  gave  it  a  terrific  tweak  (of  envy  it  is  thought), 
which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Lennox,  but  what  was  much 
worse  was  the  awful  odor  of  the  hand  that  tweaked  it,  nearly  making 
him  ill.  The  Okanagan  tribe  later  made  war  on  the  Xez  Perces, 
taking  the  "hat"  into  battle  as  a  charm  to  carry  them  through,  but 
were  badly  beaten.  They  demanded  an  interview  with  Lennox,  with 
a  view  to  scalping  him.  but  by  this  time  he  was  well  away  to  the 
nearest  Hudson's  Pay  post,  and  in  time  reached  London,  with  his 
nose  intact. 
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There  were  many  skirmishes  at  different  times  with  the  Indians. 
Chief  Zouhalem.  of  Cowichan.  a  tribe  of  the  most  warhke  Indians, 
once  led  a  fierce  attack  on  A'ictoria.  It  was  nothing  to  find  a  man 
robbed  and  scalped,  or  a  shipwrecked  crew  scalped  and  left  lying 
on  the  beach  in  the  very  early  times.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
cheap  liquor  which  they  were  able  to  buy.  the  Indians  became  more 
savage  than  ever.  King  Freezy.  of  the  Songhees  Reserve,  even  de- 
capitated two  of  his  best  wives  in  a  fit  of  drunken  jealousy,  and 
later  fell  out  of  his  canoe  and  was  drowned. 

Unfortunately  drink  became  a  habit  of  the  Indians  who.  not 
being  used  to  it.  could  not  stand  it,  and  the  Indian  ])opulation  suf- 
fered enormously,  hundreds  of  them  dying  oft.  which  is  not  much 
to  the  white  man's  credit. 

When  Captain  Jack  was  killed  at  \  ictoria  jail,  the  Indians  went 
quite  wild  and  planned  revenge.  A  man  was  sent  on  horseback  to 
warn  the  Leighs  of  Cadboro  Bay,  who  had  a  farm,  that  the  Indians 
were  on  the  warpath.  There  were  about  seventeen  people  at  the 
farm.  They  decided  it  would  be  better  to  take  to  the  woods  rather 
than  to  be  burned  out  or  scalped,  so,  loaded  with  blankets,  etc..  the 
party  moved  down  to  a  heavily  wooded  ravine  and  huddled  under 
the  branches  of  a  wide-spreading  tree.  The  men  stood  guard  with 
a  few  old  Hudson's  Bay  muskets.  Just  before  dawn,  dark  forms 
were  seen  by  the  men  creeping  up  the  ravine  towards  the  hiding 
place,  accompanied  b}'  the  crackling  of  twigs  and  occasional  grunts. 
The  Indians  were  approaching,  and  the  order  was  given  to  fire.  In 
their  terror,  what  the  men  had  taken  for  the  Indians  proved  to  be 
merely  a  drove  of  pigs  looking  for  food.  Some  of  the  l)u11ets  struck 
the  pigs,  which  let  out  such  unearthly  squeals  and  so  frightened  the 
others  that  the  whole  drove  went  barging  down  the  ravine  squealing, 
and  as  they  tumbled  through  the  camp,  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children  added  to  that  of  the  pigs,  made  a  fearful  din.  As  daylight 
increased  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Indians,  the  Leighs  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  farm.  On  the  wa\-  they  met  a  runner  who  said 
that  the  Indians  had  been  driven  back,  and  all  was  well,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  very  uncomfortable  night  with  a  terrifying  end,  even 
though  it  turned  out  to  be  only  pigs. 
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CHRIST      CMUI^CM 


'^  CllAl'TER  FOUR  J.^. 

ricroK/A  yiisriiRD.iv.  coxtixued. 

OnK  day  a  great  sensation  was  cansed  in  X'ictoria  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rob  the  Colonial  Treasury  by  one  of  the  most 
notorious  burglars  in  America.  He  had  been  accei)ted  in  society 
as  a  musician,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  but  disappeared  over 
the  border  overnight.  There  were  many  of  these  impersonators, 
people  who  ai)peared  in  good  standing,  accei)ted  in  society,  but  who 
turned  out  to  be  scalawags. 

Theatricals  at  the  local  theatre  added  to  the  fun  of  life  in  this 
growing  communitw  At  first  they  were  held  in  a  mammoth  tent. 
Always  the  town  crier  would  parade  up  and  down  outside,  proclaim- 
ing what  was  about  to  take  place.  Sometimes  amateur  musicians 
rendered  light  opera,  or  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  performed,  and 
often  the  tragic  became  comic,  ending  in  a  farce.  For  instance,  in 
Macbeth,  the  thrones  u])()n  which  Macbeth  and  his  wife  were  seated 
were  packing  cases,  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
them  from  England  showing  up  conspicuously.  Macbeth  has  never 
been  played  as  it  was  in  N'ictoria  in  the  old  days,  when  miners  occu- 
pied the  best  seats  at  five  dollars  a  time,  chewing  (|uids  of  tobacco 
and  si)itting,  with  their  feet  up  on  the  railing  in  front,  and  an  Ameri- 
can voice  trying  to  talk  Scotch  brought  the  house  down.  Sometimes, 
if  they  were  short  of  players,  the  sailors  would  take  part — and  one 
time  (  so  I'm  told  )  when  King  Richard  was  being  played,  a  stalwart 
sailor  marched  on  boasting  "Fve  killed  the  King."     A  raucous  voice 

answered.    "( )h.   \er   'ave.    'ave   yer — then   you've   spoilt   the   b y 

show  !" 
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As  N'icloria  continued  lo  s^row .  sonic  l)eaiitiful  homes  were 
built.  A  few  of  them  are  still  stanthni;.  ^^'lplehurst.  which  is  re- 
membered to  this  (la\  for  the  lovely  parties  held  there;  Pentrelew, 
the  home  of  the  Creases  :  (  )akflene  in  K,s(|uimalt:  the  old  Carr  House 
the  home  of  (Missi  Emily  Carr,  X'ictoria  author-artist;  Cloverdale, 
Trounce  House,  and  manv  others.  ( )uc  home  in  James  Bay  was 
known  as  the  "Cjarden  of  Eden." 

Houses  full  of  memories  that  could  tell  many  stories,  of  Hfe 
and  death,  gay  parties  and  gatherings  in  this  Ear  West  frontier. 

One  of  the  first  houses  of  brick  was  built  by  Thomas  Harris, 
A'ictoria's  first  ^Fayor;  another  one.  "Fernwood,"  next  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  its  old  stables  facing  Begbie  Street,  was  built  by 
B.  W.  Pearse,  and  is  still  standing. 

At  Esquimalt.  where  the  Xavy  was  stationed,  life  was  especially 
gay,  with  riding  parties,  picnics,  etc.  Delight  fid  balls,  long  to  be 
remembered,  were  held  on  board  ship  and  on  shore,  and  lovely  ladies 
in  their  colorful  crinolines  were  much  sought  after,  and  many  a  gay 
wedding  took  place.  The  naval  officers  were  a  merry  crowd,  most 
of  them  sons  of  rich  Englishmen,  who  were  always  up  to  all  kinds 
of  larks.  One  of  them  painted  a  ])iebald  horse  black,  because  he 
wanted  something  a  little  different  from  what  the  others  rode.  Being 
caught  in  the  rain,  the  paint  washed  off.  and  he  was  a  sorrv  spec- 
tacle and  his  clothes  were  ruined. 

One  day  some  sailors  went  into  a  hostelry,  and  in  all  seriousness 
asked  for  a  long  horse,  so  that  three  of  them  could  ride  it  I 

Many  famous  ships  visited  Esquimalt.  and  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  them  coming  up  Royal  Roads.  especiall\-  when  the  six 
stately  ships  of  Admiral  Hornby's  command  appeared,  their  sails 
billowing  in  the  wind,  a  sight  we  do  not  see  to-da\ . 

It  was  a  great  day.  too.  for  \ictoria  when  the  railwav  made 
its  first  appearance.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Dunsmuir  after  much 
negotiation  with  the  Government,  and  a  petition  to  the  Queen. 
On  August  18th,  l<S8f).  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  drove  the  last  spike, 
a  silver  one,  at  Shawnigan  Lake.  The  first  \'ictoria  station  was 
at  Russell  Street,  in  Esquimalt  (it  is  still  the  first  stop  outside  Vic- 
toria). Johnson  Street  bridge  had  not  been  built  at  that  time.  The 
opening  day  was  a  great  event  for  \'ictoria.  The  whole  town  was 
en  fete  and  all  the  school  children  marched  down,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  train  in  their  lives.  Mr.  Dunsmuir  was  given  a 
great  reception.  The  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  up  Johnson  and  Government   Streets  to  his  office  by 
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man-power.  Only  a  year  or  so  later  .Mr.  Dunsniuir  jjassed  on.  and 
his  fnneral  procession  was  the  longest  ever  seen  in  \  ictoria.  with 
train  conductors  as  pallbearers. 

For  a  time  the  railway  onl\'  went  as  far  as  Xanaiino.  Any  fur- 
ther travelling  ujj-Island  was  done  by  stage  coach.  There  are  some 
amusing  stories  told  about  the  early  days  of  the  train.  Xever  in  a 
hurry,  it  usually  stopped  at  Shawnigan  Lake  for  jiassengers  to  have 
refreshments  at  Koenig's  Hotel,  whilst  the  crew  went  trout  fishing! 
The  train  would  carry  parties  of  picnickers  to  their  destination  any- 
where along  the  line,  picking  them  uj)  on  the  return  journey.  lUit  this 
practice  had  to  Ije  discontinued  when  a  man  once  sto])i)eil  the  train 
to  ask  the  conchictor  if  he  had  a  letter  for  him  !  ( )ften  the  train  had 
to  stop  for  cows  and  other  animals  to  be  remcned.  and  sometimi-s, 
so  it  is  said,  for  the  passengers  to  pick  flowers. 

At  Christmas  time  there  were  great  celebrations.  I'ractically 
everyone  went  t(j  .Midnight  ]\Iass  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
hear  the  beautiful  singing,  even  the  hardest  old  miners,  dressed  in 
their  mining  clothes,  trousers  tucked  in  tlu-ir  l)oots.  etc..  first  having 
visited  the  saloons  for  "egg  noggs".  .At  collection  time  they  all  dug 
deeply  down  into  their  jeans,  for  money  was  ]jlentiful.  Once  when 
there  were  not  enough  collection  plates,  one  of  the  miners  took  his 
hat,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "He  liberal  now.  boys,  be  lib- 
eral !"     And  they  filled  the  hat  with  coins  and  nuggets. 

.\11  the  old  families  met  on  Christmas  Day  and  greetings  were 
exchanged.     After  church  services,  parties  were  sometimes  held. 

-An  interesting  stor}-  is  told  of  the  editor  of  The  Colonist  one 
Christmas,  paying  twenty  dollars  to  a  \oung  lad\  in  great  need  of 
money,  for  a  poem,  which  was  not  the  slightest  bit  of  good,  but  which 
brought  ntuch  happiness  and  many  necessities  to  a  famil\-  in  need. 
People  were  always  ready  to  lend  a  helj^ing  hand. 

.-\n  amusing  Christmas  stor_\-  is  uAd.  Uhk  of  Dr.  Trimble  and 
his  wife,  who  kept  a  turkey  with  the  idea  (jf  fattenmg  it  to  kill  for 
Christmas,  and  as  Christmas  drew  near,  they  invited  several  friends 
to  dinner.  A  few  days  before,  when  they  went  to  feed  the  turkey, 
it  had  gone,  ancl  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be  foimd  anywhere.  Such 
consternation  and  disai)pointment.  and  what  was  worse,  no  Christ- 
mas diimer.  for  turkey  and  fowl  were  scarce. 

Finally  friends  came  to  the  rescue  and  in\ited  the  Trimbles  to 
dinner  with  them  instead,  also  the  other  guests.  .And  what  do  you 
suppose  they  had  for  dinner?  The  Trimble's  turkey.  Unite  a  good 
joke,  which  the  doctor  and  his  wife  thoroughly  enjo_\ed. 
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In  time  the  wooden  l)ri(lge  to  James  l')ay.  where  sailors  used 
to  walk  the  railing  barefooted,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
onlookers,  was  replaced  by  the  Causeway.  Another  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Gorge  waters,  known  as  Point  Ellice  bridge.  Later 
a  great  tragedv  occurred  when  this  bridge  gave  wa\'  as  a  loaded 
tram  passed  over,  and  jjractically  all  occupants  were  drowned.  This 
was  on  the  26th  of  Ma}'  one  year,  when  all  \'ictoria  went  off  to 
Macaulay  Point  to  see  a  sham  battle,  and  the  day  was  turned  into 
one  of  mourning.  Regattas  held  at  the  Gorge  were  great  fun.  Indians 
came  in  all  their  war  paint,  neighboring  tribes  and  others.  The  Xavy 
also  took  part,  and  they  were  gala  days  for  \'ictoria. 

So  \'ictoria  developed  into  the  beautiful  cit}'  it  now  is.  Canvas 
and  wood  gave  way  to  brick  and  stone,  horses  to  cars  and  buses,  In- 
dians became  civilised,  and  factories  and  industries  appeared  wdiere 
Indian  settlements  once  stood.  Now  it  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  days 
when  wild  steers  were  driven  through  the  streets  and  flocks  of  sheep 
had  to  be  dodged.  When  people  thought  they  were  going  into  the 
country  if  they  went  to  Hillside  Farm  or  to  the  Gorge.  When  Humbolt 
Street  was  known  as  Kanaka  Row.  after  the  Kanakas  who  came  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  When  houses  were  moved  a  few  yards  down 
the  street  if  one  wished  to  change  their  location,  (this  is  still  done, 
one  being  moved  the  other  day),  and  a  "What  Cheer  House",  well 
patronizecl.  stood  where  the  Dominion  Hotel  now  stands.  \\  hen 
Paddle  Steamers  were  the  means  of  transport  between  X'ictoria  and 
Xew  Westminster,  and  couples  went  for  their  honeymoon  to  Cadboro 
liay  or  Metchosin,  either  by  row  boat  or  in  a  canoe  ])addled  l)y  Indians. 
When  land  was  one  dollar  an  acre,  and  there  were  no  taxes  as  we 
have  today,  and  Wctoria  was  a  free  Port.  \\'hen  the  streets  were 
muddy  in  winter  and  dusty  in  summer,  and  Inroad  Street  was  a  cab- 
bage ])atch.  When  ancient  hacks  lined  u])  on  Government  v'^treet.  and 
an  imported  Hansom  Cab  a  nine  days  wonder. 

Days  when  the  shops  all  had  woijden  verandahs,  and  Chinamen 
with  long  pigtails  went  about  with  baskets  of  produce.  And  butter 
had  to  be  kept  cool  in  the  wells. 

\\  hen  the  "Doretta  Cold  Tea  Parlours,"  on  Government  Street, 
was  a  pojxilar  place  where  the  affairs  of  the  da\-  were  discussed, 
and  the  lam])lighter  was  a  familiar  figure,  and  "Lower  Fairfield"  a 
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pond  where  the  l)oys  ])a(l(lle(l  their  eanoes.  and  transportation  was 
bv  means  of  horsel)ack.  Ixiatini;'  or  "shank's  pony". 

Those  days  are  gone  forever,  and  to-day.  under  the  shadow 
of  the  beautiful  (_)lyin])ics.  this  city  of  \  ictoria  stands  as  one  of  the 
fine.st  in  the  \\  est.  unrivalled  for  its  Old  Countrv  atmosphere  and 
charm.  A  stranger  coming  into  the  harbor  today  would  hnd  it  verv 
hard  to  visualize  A  ictoria  as  it  was  in  the  earlv  times. 


""K*  firjl-  Go^g<  Br.dq» 


^Nlany  of  the  societies  started  in  the  early  days  are  still  car- 
ried on.  The  V.M.C.A.  started  in  l>^?^>.  The  Orion  Club  about 
1892,  also  the  Literary  Society,  which  holds  meetings 
regularl}-.  whi.'n  old-timers  get  together.  The  other  day  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  literary  group,  when  the  subject  for  the 
evening  was  "Reminiscences  of  the  Early  Days."  It  was  a  most  in- 
teresting, not-to-be- forgotten  evening,  to  hear  personal  reminis- 
cences and  to  meet  many  of  the  ladies  who  will  remember  many 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  this  book.  Growing  older,  yet  ever 
young  in  spirit,  the\-  seemed  possessed  of  a  peaceful  charm  and 
happiness  which  a  pioneer  background  had  established,  and  which 
is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  younger  generation  brought  up  in  this 
day  and  age.  I'erhaps  some  will  sigh  for  the  good  old  days.  They 
must  have  been  good  old  days,  too,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  hardships,  pioneering  is  still  the 
best  of  fun. 
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MCTORIA'S  CEXTEXARY.  1943 

\'ICTORIA.  a  city  fair,  well-named. 
In  shadow  of  the  great  Olympics  framed  ; 
We  greet  you.  and  as  citizens  rejoice. 
Congratulate  you  with  one  heart  and  voice. 
To-day  for  all  achievements  through  the  years. 
\'icissitudes  of  fortune  wrought  with  cares. 

Few  centuries  ago.  this  city  fair 

\\  as  forest  dense,  with  swamps  and  scruh.  the  lair 

Of  marten,  mink,  the  otter  and  the  coon  : 

Where  Indians  trailed  and  trapped  moon  after  moon. 

And  'mid  the  silence  of  a  world  unknown. 

The  elk  and  bear  and  cougar  made  their  home. 

Then  came  the  white  man.  seeking  furs  to  trade. 
Hudson's  Bay  Fort  was  built  and  history  made, 
And  tales  of  untold  wealth  and  fortunes  bold 
Brought  pioneers  with  their  lin-e  for  gold. 
In  great  ships  sailing  with  their  flags  unfurled, 
Who  made  X'ictoria  known  to  all  the  world. 

From  nni(l(I\-  lanes  and  two-inch  board  sidewalk. 
Where  wild  geese  roamed,  the  haunt  of  savage  hawk ; 
New  roads  were  made,  and  shops  and  churches,  schools 
Grew  up  like  mushrooms  under  workmen's  tools ; 
Came  news  of  C.P.R.  and  coaching  days. 
Gave  place  to  trams  and  buses,  railway  gauge. 

The  city  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  each  da}' 
New  plans  unfolded,  now  it  holds  full  sway 
Amongst  the  cities,  Gatewa}'  of  the  \\^est. 
With  stately  homes,  and  buildings  of  the  best ; 
And  gardens,  parks,  laid  out  with  skilful  hands. 
Has  made  \'ictoria  a  lotus  land. 

In  cherished  memory  of  the  pioneers. 
Whose  names  ring  down  the  intervening  years. 
Their  courage  and  endurance,  wondrous  tales 
Of  men  and  women  nobly  blazing  trails. 
May  it  be  said  of  us.  in  this  our  age, 
That  we  are  worthy  of  our  heritage. 
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MCTOklA.  a  city  fair,  well-naniccl. 

For  beaut\-.  cliniatc  unsurpassed,  world- famed  : 

May  vou,  tliis  huudredth  anuivcrsar\ . 

Be  blessed  in  c\er\   \enturc.  cxcry  waw 

And  in  the  age  to  come,  by  (lod's  s^ood  grace 

VICTORIA.  X'lCroKIOrS.  take  her  place. 

— D.A.,  1943. 


fof/on;  ^Se  Birds- 

foy/cro£iM,B.c. 


^  CHAPTER  FI\'E  f, 


VICTORIA  TODAY. 


JL'^vklv  \'ictori.\,  named  after  the  good  Queen,  whose  statue 
looks  down  in  (Hgnity  over  the  famous  Inner  liarbor,  a  city  of 
beauty,  a  city  of  flowers,  where  even  the  lamp-posts  are  adorned 
with  fragrant  hanging  baskets,  an  added  charm  to  the  tourist. 

V^ictoria  is  sometimes  called  "The  Land  of  the  Lotus  Eaters.'' 
It  is  the  most  ideal  place  in  which  to  spend  a  holiday.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  mad  rush  of  larger  cities,  even  the  City  Hall  clock  stops 
striking  from  10.30  every  night  to  7.30  in  the  morning,  so  that  it 
will  not  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  residents.  I'erhaps  to  some  who 
prefer  a  more  bustling  life  it  might  even  appear  too  (juiet,  but  it 
has  a  charm  and  a  fascination  not  found  in  many  other  places. 

The  harbor  is  almost  unicjue  in  that  passengers  arriving  on 
the  steamer  from  Seattle  or  X'ancouver  can  land  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  city.  X'isitors  are  sometimes  met  by  a  i)arty  of  I  lighland  lassies 
in  kilts  who  pipe  them  ashore. 

Leaving  the  C.P.R.  docks,  one  first  encounters  the  lovely  Legis- 
lative r.uildings,  opened  in  18*AS.  Thev  are  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
Canada  for  structural  beauty  and  architecture,  and  are  especially 
beautiful  when  lighted  up.  They  are  surmounted  by  a  huge  dome, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Captain  Vancouver. 

in  these  buildings  the  affairs  of  the  Province  are  directed,  and 
svhen  the  House  is  sitting,  the  gallery  is  usually  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. They  are  beautiful  within  and  without,  and  there  is  much 
to  interest  the  visitor — the  \alu;d)le  and  extensive   Librarw  also  the 
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Archives,  wliicli  everyone  sliould  visit.  In  these  .Archives  the  stu- 
dent of  history  can  delve  into  j)ast  records  and  manuscripts  and 
enjoy  seeing  the  wonderful  collection  of  journals,  diaries,  original 
letters  and  notebooks  of  famous  men  whose  history  of  exploring  and 
whose  fur-trading  days  makes  interesting  reading.  Amongst  other 
things  are  different  commissions  of  Hud.son's  lUiy  factors  kept  in  tin 
boxes,  the  Seal  of  the  Realm,  an  interesting  copy  of  Webber's  sketch 
of  the  "Resolution"  and  "Discovery"  in  Friendly  Cove,  Xootka  Sound 
in  1778.  Original  journals,  ancient  maps,  illuminated  and  rare,  also 
an  ever-growing  collection  of  photographs  and  an  interesting  picture 
gallery  of  famous  men  and  women  connected  with  the  early  days. 
There  are  also  fascinating  relics  of  all  kinds,  exhibits,  old  news- 
papers, bonnets  and  wigs  in  boxes  which  look  like  bird-cages;  orig- 
inal weights  and  measures,  a  watch  chain  made  from  the  hair  of 
Mrs.  Simon  Fraser ;  paddle  wheel  shields  from  the  old  steamer 
"Enterprise,"  which  ran  between  \'ictoria  and  New  Westminster;  a 
perfect  scale  model  of  the  first  locomotive  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
N\anaimo  Railway :  a  dagger  said  to  be  that  which  killed  Captain 
Cook,  the  handle  of  human  bone  inset  with  human  teeth.  The  first 
piano  which  was  brought  around  the  Horn  by  the  Townsend  sisters 
is  also  in  the  Archives,  as  well  as  Hakluyt's  \'oyages,  containing  the 
account  of  Drake's  expedition  to  North  America  in  1579.  Genuine 
Spanish  charts  are  to  be  found  there,  too ;  also  books  with  rare  bind- 
ings, some  bound  with  sheepskin  fastened  with  loops  and  buttons. 
A  Peter  Goos  atlas,  flower  books  of  Emily  Woods,  and  many  other 
precious  relics  and  treasures,  many  of  which  belonged  to  Lady 
Douglas.  . 

"^ 

In  another  part  of  the  building  is  the  Natural  History  Museum 

which,  though  comparatively  small,  contains  all  the  rare  specimens 
which  make  a  museum  interesting,  of  bird,  insect  anrl  animal  life. 
Its  Indian  totems  and  tribal  trophies  arc  most  fascinating  and  of 
unending  interest. 

From  the  Legislative  lUiildings  one  tm-ns  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  Empress  Hotel,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive 
hotels  to  be  found  anywhere,  with  a  charm  all  its  own  which  is  \'ictor- 
ia.  It  is  most  artistically  arranged  with  spacious  lounges  and  lovely 
rooms  and  conservator}'.  It  is  "crowded  with  visitors  during  all  seas- 
ons of  the  vear.  many  people  coniing  to  stay  for  the  Winter  year 
after  year. 

At  Christmas  time  all  the  traditions  of  an  old-time  English 
Christmas  are  carried  out  in  true   Elizabethan  style,  as  choristers 
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wend  their  wav  tlirmigh  the  liotel  sin^iny  old-fashirjiiecl  carols.  The 
Yule  log  is  l)roug-ht  in  with  ancient  ceremonw  and  tn\c  is  transported 
back  to  the  days  of  long  ago. 

The  gardens  of  the  Empress,  too.  are  a  delight,  laid  out  with 
fascinating  walks,  and  in  Spring  and  Summer  are  a  blaze  of  color;  in 
fact,  flowers  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  in  the  Autumn  when 
the  ^'irginia  creeper  turns  to  criiiison.  the  sight  is  a  magnificent  one. 
This  creeper  practically  covers  the  hotel. 

In  front  oi  the  hotel  is  the  Causeway,  a  miniature  Enihankment. 
where  nt  all  times  of  the  day.  Winter  and  Suhimer.  people  sit  and 
enjoy  ^he  siuishine  as  they  watch  the  ])assers-by,' the  C.F:,R.  steam- 
ers g,i}d  othe.r  craft, coming  and  going  in  the  harbor.  Before  the 
bfrdge  was'biSiJt  in  the  early  days,  to  get  from'Menzies  Street  to 
Foj't Afreet,  one  had  to  walk  round  by  what  is  !iow  Elliott  Street  past 
the"  Convent  to  Humboldt  Street. 

To  the   right  of  the   Empress   is   Thunderbird    Park,  ^r>f  great* 
interest,  AV-here  a  variety  of  original  Indian  totems  can  be  seen  in 
all  their, weird  and  grotesque  beauty,  each  one  with  its  own  history 
of  days  long  ago  and  tribal  traditions.  xA.lso  tp  be  seen  is  the  Indian 
canrte.  "Tillikuiu."  in  which  Captain  A'oss  sailed  around  the  world. 

Xearb\-  is  Helmcken  House,  the  home  of  the  pioneer  Doctor 
Helmcken,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  doctor  who.  in  the  early  days 
ministered  to  the  community.  He  niarried  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Douglas.  This  little  house  is  preserved  as  one  of  the 
historic  places  of  A'ictoria  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Unite  unpre- 
tentious, with  its  original  picket  fence,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  British  Columbia.  Inside  it  is  much  the  same  as  when  the 
doctor  and  his  family  lived  there,  with  quaint  old  plush-covered 
furniture  which  was  all  brought  out  from  England,  and  old  family 
pictures  and  clocks  adorn  the  walls.  All  the  windows  arc  of  hand- 
blown  glass. 

The  little  surgery  is  complete  with  cases  of  instruments  which 
to-day  would  be  looked  upon  as  very  old-fashioned,  also  an  enor- 
mous chest  of  medicine  bottles.  One  is  still  full  of  the  original  castor 
oil  which  came  out  in  a  barrel  from  England.  There  is  also  a  quaint 
wooden  mangle,  seldom  seen  to-day. 

In  the  bedroom,  two  beds  (one  a  Jenny  Lind  cotton  reel),  are 
covered  with  patchwork  quilts.  In  the  old-fashioned  wardrobe  is 
a  lovely  \ellow  evening  dress  which  once  belonged  to  Mrs.  Iliggins. 
daughter  of  Dr.  Helmcken.  the  satin  as  good  as  new,  with  the  tag 
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intact.  "E.  J.  Hooper.  Sloan  Street.  l"elj<ravia'".  with  dainty  slippers 
to  match,  from  "■John  Barker's,  London.'"  There  are  also  old-fash- 
ioned wash-basins.  On  the  floor  are  hand-woven  Indian  mats, 
and  over  all  an  air  of  sanctity  of  long  ago,  with  memories  that  seem 
to  linger. 

A  little  fnrther  on  is  Beacon  Hill  Park  (so  named  becanse  of  a 
beacon  once  lighted  there  to  guide  mariners  ) ,  lovely  in  its  simplicity, 
with  beautiful  tall  trees  and  gardens.  Goodacre  Lake,  in  the  centre 
of  the  park,  teems  with  bird  life,  graceful  swans  which  come  out 
and  eat  out  of  one's  hands,  and  ducks  of  all  kinds.  Artistic  pools 
with  water-lilies,  and  nearby  peacocks  flaunting  their  gorgeous 
plumes,  are  a  never-ending  delight.  Also  there  is  "L^rsus  Kermodi", 
the  white  bear,  unique  in  captivity,  and  a  frientl  to  all  the  children 
wh(j  dail\   feed  her  with  oranges,  which  she  loves. 

In  the  Spring  the  lilies  and  daffodils  remind  one  of  England, 
and  the  lovely  blue  '"Cammas."  which  adorn  the  waterfront,  with  a 
background  of  yellow  broom  and  lupin,  is  a  great  attraction.  The 
broom,  which  now  has  spread  for  miles,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights, 
especially  when  seen  from  a  ship  as  it  nears  \  ictoria.  It  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  planted  by  a  Scottish  bride  who  was  homesick 
for  the  sight  of  her  native  plant.  Others  sa_\-  it  was  brought  out  by 
Colquhoun  Grant,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sooke. 

^lany  attractive  beaches,  overlooked  by  the  majestic  Olympic 
Mountains,  are  always  popular  for  i)icnics  and  bathing,  and 
further  on  at  Ogden  Point  is  the  Outer  Wharf,  where  ships  from  the 
Orient  call.  This  waterfront  is  a  great  potential  asset  to  Victoria, 
and  when  developed,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  coast  towns  of 
Southern  England,  will  be  one  of  the  city's  greatest  attractions. 
From  the  "Lookout"  on  a  clear  day  can  be  obtained  a  wonderful 
view  of  Mount  Baker  and  surrounding  mountains.  Across  the 
Straits  one  can  see  the  city  of  Port  Angeles,  L^.S.A.,  A'ictoria's  near- 
est American  neighbor. 

There  are  several  other  jjarks.  Stadacona.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city,  also  MacDonald  Park,  where  all  the  big  games  are  held. 
Just  outside  the  city  is  lovely  Mount  Tolmie  with  its  rambling  wood, 
and  in  another  direction  Mount  Douglas  Park.  A  good  road  and 
attractive  paths  through  the  forest  lead  to  the  top.  from  which  is  the 
most  wonderful  view  imaginable. 

At  one  end  of  Beacon  Hill  Park  is  the  cricket  ground,  where 
on  Wednesdays  and  Sattirdays,  in  season,  matches  are  held  and 
enthusiasts   gather.      Here   you    will    find    Old    Countrv    cricketers, 
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lon.s:  past  their  day,  discussing-  the  ^anie  in  vvvvy  dialect  of  llritain. 
"I  plaved  for  so  and  so."  "I  used  to  Itowl."  etc.,  and  a  stranger  coming 
ui)on  the  .scene  would  find  it  hard  to  helieve  he  was  in  Canada,  as 
"four-in-hand"  coaches  ( tally-ho's  i  laden  with  sightseers  make  their 
wa}-  along. 

These  talh-hn's.  with  the  delicious  ""clop-clop"  of  the  horses, 
have  become  cjuitc  a  familiar  sight  in  the  city.  In  Summer  and 
Winter  they  arc  well  i)alronized.  the  \\  inter  coaches  being  glassed 
in  and  gay  rugs  provided.  Many  ])eople  prefer  to  drive  themselves 
around  in  little  pony  carts  (  history  repeating  itself  ).  or  go  bicycling, 
or  riding  ak)ng  the  romantic  bricllf  paths. 

Near  the  road  in  the  park  can  be  seen  a  huge  Chinese  bell,  a 
relic  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

For  the  young  people  who  like  to  swim  or  tlance,  the  Crystal 
Gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  Rm])ress.  provide  this  amusement  and 
caters  to  the  taste  of  young  and  old  with  afternoon  teas,  badminton, 
hot  sea- water  baths,  etc.  Close  1)\-  arc  well-kept  bowding  greens  in  ideal 
surroundings.  And  in  one  corner  of  the  park  an  outdoor  checker- 
board provides  much  amusement. 

The  shops  of  \'ictoria  are  particular]}-  good.  David  Spencer's 
and  the  Hudson's  l*>ay  Compan\  are  the  two  big  department  stores, 
where  one  can  buy  almost  anything  from  ""a  needle  to  an  elephant" 
(as  used  to  be  said  of  W'hiteley's  in  London).  Spencer's  first  shop 
was  a  two-roomed  building  at  the  corner  of  Douglas  and  Fort  Streets, 
known  as  Mctoria  House.  This  firm  has  a  great  record.  As  a  family 
the  Spencers  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  o-f 
\  ictoria.  and  in  earliest  times  were  staunch  sup])orters  of  the  early 
Methodist  Church. 

Governnient  and  Douglas  are  the  two  most  important  streets 
in  the  city.  On  Government  Street,  almost  i.p|)osite  the  I'ost  Office, 
is  to  be  found  the  attractive  .\orthland  Indian  Craft  Shop,  which 
has  recentl}-  been  opened.  This  has  a  tremendous  fascination  for 
tourists.  Ouite  a  nmsetim  in  itself,  with  ])riceless  hand-made  Indian 
goods,  lovely  moccassins,  Indian  gloves,  etc.  Also  among  the  many 
things  displayed  is  a  Crow  foot  Chief  Cowcalf's  ceremonial  suit  with 
22  hunian  seal])  locks  decorating  the  sleeves.  About  225  Indian 
women  are  constantly  working  for  W.  Kell\-  Porter,  proprietor  and 
collector  of  Indian  curios,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  .study 
of  Indian  lore. 

Almost  next  door  is  the  Wedgewood  China  Shop,  with  rare 
and  beautiful  china,  a  delight  to  collectors;  the   Irish  Linen   Shop: 
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Xext  door  is  '"Tlie  Island  Weavt^-s",  witli  a  reputation  across  Canada 
for  their  beautiful  handwoven  materials  made  on  their  looms  at 
Esquimau.  These  enterprising  i)eople  are  tin-  Pioneers  of  renewed 
interest  in  home  weaving,  a  valuable  commimity  industry  ;  and  on 
this  street,  too,  is  Wilson  Bros.,  noted  ft)r  their  English  atmosphere, 
a  sh(ip  now"  in  its  third  generation. 

Many  anticjue  shops  full  of  the  most  priceless  and  beautiful 
things  are  the  delight  of  the  connoisseur  who  visits  this  city,  as  well 
as  many  alluring  second-hand  book  shops,  the  joy  of  the  book-lover; 
and  others  which  cater  to  the  tourist  with  gifts  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
city  auction  sales  take  place  every  week.  Maynard's  Auction  Room 
is  a  well-known  haunt  for  those  who  hunt  for  bargains,  where  every 
type  of  humanit\  can  be  found.  This  firm  has  been  auctioneering 
since  1902.  \\'ith  a  techniciue  all  their  own.  it  is  quite  an  edu- 
cation to  visit  an  auction  sale  at  Ma\nard"s. 

\'ictoria  will  s(jon  have  its  own  Arena,  which  is  to  be  called 
"The  Memorial  Arena."  This  is  now  under  construction.  When 
completed  it  will  fill  a  great  need  in  the  life  of  the  young  people 
of  the  city. 

One  must  not  forget  the  Public  Market,  which  is  quite  a  ren- 
dezvous on  v^aturdays  and  Wednesdays,  when  nearly  everyone  goes 
marketing  for  fruit  and  vegetables  brought  in  from  the  surrounding 
farms.  Xearby  is  the  City  Hall,  where  in  1939  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  and  visiting  Mayors  of  the  Island  held  a  civic  welcome  for 
Their  Majesties  King  George  and  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  the  council 
chamber  being  transformed  into  a  bower  of  loveliness  for  this  great 
occasion,  which  X'ictoria  will  never  forget. 

()n  Yates  Street  is  an  excellent  Carnegie  Library,  in  addition 
to  the  Provincial  Library  in  the  Parliament  Buildings.  On  this 
street,  too,  is  the  A'ictoria  Art  Centre,  which  plays  quite  a  part  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  city. 

There  are  exceptionally  good  schools,  private  and  otherwise,  in 
\  ictoria.  In  particularly  lovely  surroundings  is  the  Lniversity 
School  at  [Mount  Tolmie. 

On  Gonzales  Hill  is  the  Meteorological  (Jbservatory.  from  which 
is  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  and  sea  and  sur- 
rounding district. 

\  ictoria  has  two  large  and  up-to-date  hospitals,  the  Royal  Jubi- 
lee antl  St.  joseijh's.  also  the  \  eterans".  the  latter  recently  opened. 
The  Jubilee  has  an  interesting  history  and  dates  back  to  the  very 
early  da\s.     It  was  founded  by  Rev.  Edward  Cridge.  who  was  known 
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as  the  father  of  h()S|)ital  services  in  the  colon}'  of  lii-itish  Cohinihia. 
It  was  in  1S38  that  a  man  was  found  \}'uv^  on  a  mattress  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  parsonage,  having  been  left  there  by  friends  who  knew  that 
he  would  he  cared  for.  thus  the  Parsonage  l)ecame  the  first  hospital. 
Later  a  cottage  was  loaned,  and  a  man  and  wife  |)Ut  in  charge.  As 
the  cottage  was  constantly  full  and  there  was  further  need  of  ac- 
commodation, a  wooden  building  was  erected  on  the  Indian  Reserve. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ])atients  who  entered,  promised  to  pay  // 
tl'vev  were  cur.'d.  In  a  short  time  this  wooden  building  proved  in- 
adequate, so  a  female  infirmary  was  established  on  l*andora  Street, 
all  the  ladies  of  the  community  working  hard  to  collect  money  and 
to  help  in  various  ways.  The  matron  received  twent}"-five  dollars 
a  month  when  there  were  ]iatients.  otherwise  only  l)oard.  In  time 
the  two  hos])itals  luiited  and  evolved  into  the  Royal  Jubilee  Hospital 
we  know  to-day.  In  memor\-  of  IJishop  Cridge.  a  Ministering  Cha])- 
ter  carries  on  a  wonderful  work  for  the  hospital  under  the  leadership 
of  -Mrs.  T.  H.  Laimd}-.  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop. 

Closer  to  the  city  is  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  which  also  fills  a 
great  need  in  the  communitv  and  is  run  in  conjunction  with  St.  Ann's 
Academ}-.  which  in  1946  celebrated  their  centenarw 

\'ictoria  is  also  a  city  of  beautiful  churches,  dominated  by 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  as  yet  unhnished.  a  cathedral  of  simple 
dignity,  with  a  lovely  peal  of  bells,  a  replica  of  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  six  larger  bells  were  the  gift  of  Mary  Geraldine  Mozley, 
wife  of  Canon  J.  K.  Mozley,  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  England,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  who  was  buried  at  Somenos.  B.C.  The  two 
smaller  liells  were  the  gift  of  Ada  I'eresa  Matson.  of  \  ictoria,  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  son. 

The  cathedral,  which  was  started  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Bishop  Schofield,  Bishop  of  British  Columbia,  a  great  and  well- 
loved  man.  whose  passing  was  mourned  b}-  the  whole  diocese,  is  the 
most  westerly  cathedral  in  Canada.  When  completed  it  will  be  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  building.  Its  design  is  that  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  massive  and  imposing,  the  exterior  faced  with  X^.^wcastle 
Island  stone. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1926  by  the  late  liishop  of 
London,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  D.D.  There  are  many 
attractions  inside  the  building — the  massive  wrought-iron  gates  from 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  semi-octagonal  baptistry,  the  nave,  high  and 
impressive,  also  the  attractive  Children's  Corner.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  is  the  "Robin  Column,"  where  a  re]>lica  of  the  nest 
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Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

of  a  robin  which  l)uilt  and  hatched  out  a  faniil\  whilst  the  cathedral 
was  under  construction,  has  l)een  carved  in  stone. 

On  Sundays,  as  the  lovely  bells  ring  out  over  the  city,  many 
visitors  wend  their  way  to  morning  service,  impressive  with  its  beau- 
tiful music  and  singing. 

The  original  cathedral  was  a  small  wooden  building  on  Church 
Hill,  which  stood  for  many  years  and  was  quite  a  landmark. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  Pioneer 
Square,  an  old-fashioned  cemetery  containing  the  grsives  of  some 
of  the  oldest  pioneers  and  naval  officers  of  earlier  days.  Many  of 
these  graves  are  now  sunken  and  covered  with  moss,  with  their 
epitaphs  almost  obliterated  with  time  and  age.     In  the  sanctity  of 


this  place  niaii)'  peo])le  sit  contemplating  in  peaceful  (|uietu(le  as  bril- 
liant sunshine  filters  through  the  trees.  In  the  Autumn  it  is  a  carpet 
of  gold  as  the  leaves  come  tumbling  down.  ( )ne  wonders  what  the 
old  pioneers  would  think  it  they  could  see  \  ictoria  to-day;  or  if  we 
realize  how  much  a  great  city  owes  to  its  pioneers  who,  with  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  the  future,  laid  a  foundation  far  greater  than 
bricks  or  mortar.  We  to-da\  who  are  the  rich  inheritors  of  this  beau- 
tiful city  should  fore\er  honor  the  memory  of  the  brave  souls  who 
blazed  the  trail  and  ])ave(l  the  way  for  future  generations,  and 
in  turn  dedicate  our  lives  to  building  for  the  generations  to  come. 


Plum   Blossom,    (Burdett  Street). 

Overlooking  the  cit\  is  (lovernment  Mouse,  the  scene  of  many 
a  gay  gathering,  where  the  Lieutenant-(  lovenior  and  his  fair  chate- 
laine reside.  l<"roni  its  height  it  commands  a  ])anoramic  view'  of  the 
surrounding  city  and  straits.  It  is  one  of  \  ictoria's  mo.st  imposing 
buildings,  with  beautiful  gardens  and  slo])ing  lawns. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  (la\s  mentioned  in  earlier  chapters 
when  the  streets  were  muddy  lanes  through  the  bush,  where  Indians 
lurked  and  panthers  roamed.  .\ow  iiKtst  of  the  streets  have  wide 
boulevards,  with  lovely  lloucring  shrubs.  (  )ne  of  the  most  beautiful 
is   P>urdett   .\venue.    famous    for   its  i)]uni   blossom   which   is  out   in 
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full  hliicjni  wluMi  ni()>t  of  tlu'  rest  of  Canada  is  under  a  mantle  of 
snow.  Other  streets  are  laid  out  with  Lahiu-uuuu  Lilac.  Cherry 
May,  Dogwood,  etc..  and  are  a  ,:L;lorious  si.^ht  in  the  spring. 
\'ictoria.  lovel\  at  all  times,  is  esi)ecially  attractive  in  the  s])ring, 
street  after  street  (jf  flowering  heantw  shedding  nature's  confetti 
on  all  who  i)ass  hy.  I 'articularl\-  striking  is  .Max  Street  with  half  a 
mile  of  i)ink-  and  white  hlossoms.  In  addition  there  are  many  heau- 
tiful  rock  gardens  and  iunumerahle  flowering  shruhs. 


In  the  U])lands.  a  fine  resiflcntial  part  of  the  city,  the  Garry 
Oak  ahounds.  and  along  the  trails  and  hridle  paths  are  wild  fiowers 
of  every  description,  amongst  them  the  graceful  Erythronium,  a 
native  lily  to  he  found  everywhere  in  the  woods,  as  prolific  as  the 
bluebells  of  England,  as  well  as  miles  of  dee;)  l:)lue  camass.  Also 
the  lovely  "Trillium'"  and  "Calxpso".  the  latter  more  familiarly 
known  as  False  Lady  Slipper,  a  very  dainty  wild  orchid,  highly 
scented.  A  little  further  on  is  Cadboro  Lay,  one  of  A'ictoria's  pop- 
ular beaches  named  after  the  brig  Cadlioro  or  Cadborough  in  which 
James  Douglas  landed.  Recently  Cadboro  Lay  has  become  famous 
for  its  elusive  and  almost  mythical  sea-serpent  "Cadborosaurus" 
which  at  times  is  seen  l^y  a  favoured  few. 

There  is  cjuite  a  romantic  story  connected  with  Cadboro  Bay. 
At  one  time  there  stood  a  massive  maple  tree,  a  monarch  in  its  own 
right,  its  enormous  branches  spreading  in  every  direction.  This 
giant   of   the    forest   possibly   a   thousand   years   old   or   more,   was 
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reverenced  1)\  the  Indians.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  flowed  a  Spring, 
clear  as  crystal,  known  to  the  Indians  as  "Mystic  Si)ring",  most 
precious  to  them  as  it  was  said  to  contain  mechcinal  \'alue.  Its 
temperature  was  icy  in  the  winter  also  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer. 
Many  were  the  legends  connected  with  this  spring.  The  Indian  said 
it  was  bewitched,  and  the  story  goes  that  if  a  woman  looked  into  the 
water  at  full  moon,  she  wottld  see  reflected  in  it  the  face  of  the  man 
who  loved  her.  and  would  marry  her.  If  a  man  looked  in,  he  too 
would  see  the  face  of  the  woman  he  would  marry.  There  is  alwavs 
much  superstition  amongst  the  Indians,  and  not  alwa\s  confined 
to  the  Indians. 


Thunderbird  Park 

For  several  years  many  people  from  A'ictoria  used  to  ride  out 
to  the  AI}stic  Spring  on  flne  days  to  bathe  and  picnic,  and  of  course 
always  tried  their  luck  with  curious  results. 

In  1868.  one  flne  afternoon,  a  young  lady  was  seen  bv  one  of  the 
residents  going  gaily  along  the  path  leading  to  the  spring.  (  Residents 
were  far  and  few  between  in  those  days  ).  In  the  evening  an  Indian 
lad  going  down  the  trail  saw  the  young  lady  weeping  and  moaning 
in  great  distress,  and  later  in  the  middle  of  the  night  thought  he 
heard  a  shout,  but  his  father  assured  him  it  was  a  panther  or  some 
other  animal  calling. 


Key  to  Picture  on  Page  76 — i.  Inner  Harbour;  2.  English  Sky  Lark;  3.  Old  Alberni  and 
Mt.  Arrowsmith ;  4.  Butchart's  Gardens:  5.  Riding  through  Trails;  6.  Beacon  Hill  Park 
7.  Pastoral  Scene,  Duncan;  8.  Sproat  Lake;  9.  Old  English  Cottage;  10.  Mt.  Finlayson 
Coldstream;  11.  Elk  Falls;  12.  Basket  of  Trout;  13.  Nice  Catch  of  Salmon;  if.  Golf 
15.  Astrophysical  Observatory;  16.  Hatley  Park;  17.  Bathing  Scene;  18.  Indian  Chief 
19.    Big   Timber;    20,    Ursus   Kermodi ;    21.    Dry   Dock;    22.    Topiary   Gardens. 
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In  the  morning  early,  the  lad  went  straight  down  to  the  spring. 
and  there  he  fonnd  the  hat  and  veil  l)elonging  to  the  girl  he  had  seen 
the  day  before,  also  footsteps  which  he  traced  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
looking  over  he  saw  the  body  floating  in  the  water. 
The  yonng  ladv  was  identified  as  one  Julia  I'.ooth  who  lived  with 
her  parents.  Death  from  drowning  was  the  verdict,  and  the  whole 
thing  remained  a  mystery  —  was  it  the  spirit  or  not?  To-day  the 
tree  has  gone,  much  to  the  Indians  distress,  their  ancestors  had 
worshipped  it.  and  it  meant  much  to  them.  The  Mystic  Spring 
remains,  and  after  it.  Mr.  D.  W.  Higgins  named  his  book  "Mystic 
Spring". 

In  later  vears  Cadboro  Bay  has  been  much  developed,  around 
the  area  of  the  Mystic  Spring.  There  is  an  up-to-date  Auto  Court, 
making  it  (|uite  a  tourist  resort.  A  little  way-side  church,  a  Post 
Office  and  shops  are  the  nucleus  of  a  fast  growing  community. 

Nearbv  is  the  well  know  X'ictoria  Yacht  Club.  On  this  site  in 
earlv  days  was  a  slaughter  yard,  owned  by  a  cattle  company,  whose 
cattle  roamed  in  the  helds  adjoining.  A  little  further  on  is  Ten  Mile 
Point,  also  Telegraph  Bay,  two  fascinating  beauty  spots. 

In  another  direction  from  the  City  is  Esquimalt.  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  parts  of  \'ictoria.  where  the  Navy  has  had  its  home 
from  the  earliest  times,  beginning  with  three  little  wooden  huts. 
To-dav  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Xaval  stations  ;  across  the  bay  is  the 
Dry  Dock,  which  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  Esquimalt  has 
a  great  history,  of  days  when  frigates  and  Flagships  commanded  by 
famous  men  sailed  into  her  harbour. 

Nearby  is  Fort  Macaulay  and  \\'ork  Point  liar  racks,  the  home 
of  the  permanent   forces. 

On  Esquimalt  Road  is  St.  Paul's  Xaval  and  Garrison  Church 
which  recently  celebrated  its  eightieth  birthday.  This  Church,  cree- 
led by  the  Uritish  Admiralty,  was  originally  built  inside  the  boundary 
of  the  Dockyard,  but  had  to  be  moved  to  its  present  location  because 
of  the  nearness  of  the  heavy  guns.  An  attractive  church,  it  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

A  little  further  up  is  the  Xaval  College,  H.M.C.S.  "Royal 
Roads"',  previously  known  as  Hatley  Park,  the  once  palatial  home 
of  the  Dunsnniir  family  who  discovered  rich  seams  of  coal  on  the 
Island,  (coal  actually  was  first  found  by  the  Indians),  and  who 
also  established  the  Esquimalt  and  X'anaimo  Railway,  which  now 
runs  as  far  north  as  Courtenay.  with  a  branch  line  to  Port  Alberni. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  of  all  which  1)rings  visitors  to 
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Mctoria  is  its  amazingly  mild  climate,  very  little  cold  weather,  snow 
is  seldom  seen,  very  light  rain  fall,  and  at  Christmas  time  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pick  roses,  primroses,  and  marigolds.  Sometimes  even  sweet 
peas  last  till  Christmas,  and  many  other  flowers  bloom  in  the  open 
gardens.  There  is  of  course  an  occasional  freak  year,  and  many 
old  timers  will  remember  the  snow  of  1916.  while  1889-90  is  reputed 
to  have  been  even  worse. 

Many  people  come  to  this  city  to  retire  and  enjoy  their  latter 
years  in  these  beautiful  suroundings,  where  one  can  play  golf  all 
the  year  round,  (some  hardy  people  swim  all  the  year  round),  and 
skylarks  sing.  These  skylarks  by  the  way,  were  imported  from 
England  to  Canada  some  years  ago.  but  are  now  only  to  be  found 
in  and  around  Victoria,  presumably  other  parts  of  Canada  proved 
too  cold  for  them.  Incidently  \'ictoria's  popular  slogan  is  "Follow 
the  Birds  to  Victoria".  Seagulls  always  encircle  the  ships  as  they  ply 
to  and  fro,  and  one  or  two  very  tame  ones  will  come  and  lunch  with 
you  in  the  window  of  David  Spencer's  well  patronised  dining  room. 

Golf  Tournaments,  Flower  Shows,  Gymkhanas.  Dog  Shows, 
Racing.  Musical  Events.  Little  Theatre,  July  1st  Parades,  all  have 
their  place  in  the  life  of  A'ictoria,  also  Regattas,  and  Yacht  Racing, 
etc.  In  summer  Cadboro  Bay.  the  home  of  the  Yacht 
Club  is  dotted  with  craft  of  all  kinds,  whilst  at  the  Oak  Bay  Boat 
house,  row  or  power  boats  may  be  hired.  Oak  Bay  is  a  delightful 
residential  section  of  Victoria,  where  the  charming  Oak  Bay  Beach 
Hotel,  a  close  second  to  the  Empress,  faces  the  sea. 

Mctoria  is  known  as  the  most  English  city  in  the  \\'est.  or  per- 
haps one  should  sav  P)ritish,  not  forgetting  the  Scotch,  the  Irish  and 
the  Welsh,  where  as  I  have  already  related,  you  will  hear  every 
dialect,  and  meet  the  tweeds  and  the  brogues,  the  top  hat  and  patent 
boots,  the  Dowagers  and  their  dogs,  the  'Bobby'  in  his  English  helmet 
and  life  goes  on  in  peace  and  tranquility.  Meeting  an  English  bride 
the  other  day  who  had  recently  arrived  she  said  she  felt  she  had  not 
reallv  left  England,  it  all  seemed  so  delightfully  English  in  \  ictoria. 

Greater  X'ictoria  extends  far  beyond  the  city,  and  what,  even 
in  mv  early  days,  was  fields  and  woods,  is  now  inhabited,  as  more 
and  more  building  takes  place,  and  lovely  homes  extend  far  out 
along  Marine  Drive  to  Ten  Mile  Point  and  Gordon  Head,  the  latter 
a  bulb  and  seed  growing  district,  which  in  Spring  is  a  blaze  of  colour. 
Gordon  Head  is  also  known  for  its  Holly  Farms  which  send  shipments 
of  holly  to  the  U.S.A.  and  all  i)arts  of  Canada  at  Christmas  time. 

Tn  another  direction  the  city  extends  along  the  Gorge,  an  arm 
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of  the  sea  past  C'raii^tlouer  llridge,  and  u\)  the  Ishiiul  Highway, 
passing  on  the  left  tlie  oldest  school  house  this  side  of  the  Cireat 
Lakes.  This  scliool  was  built  in  1<S55  h}-  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  from 
hiniber  of  fir  trees  grown  on  the  premises,  and  the  farm  was  named 
after  (jovernor  Colville"s  farm  in  England.  All  hinges,  glass,  nails, 
etc..  came  from  hjigland,  and  the  hell  from  the  wrecked  ship 
"Major  'rom])kins". 

Just  oti"  the  main  road  is  Thetis  Lake,  a  most  popular  place  for 
swimming  and  heating,  one  amongst  many  of  the  attractive  lakes 
on  the  Island. 
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THE  ISLAXD. 


V  a.\coi\i:k  island  is  very  attractive,  and  holds  a  great  chann 
for  everyone.  It  has  been  well  named  "The  Enchanted  Island". 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  long,  by  tiftv  or  sixty  miles 
wide,  it  Contains  an  area  of  about  twelve  thousand,  four  hundred 
scjuare  miles,  almost  twice  the  size  of  Wales  with  thousands  of  miles 
of  waterways  and  green  wooded  sloj^es  and  lovely  beaches. 

Leaving  \'ictoria  by  the  Island  Highway,  one  jjasses  along  the 
Gorge  Road  over  Parson's  I  bridge,  through  Colwood  to  Sooke.  a 
scattered  district  overlooking  Sooke  harbour,  a  favorite  week-end 
holiday  haunt  for  \'ictoria  people. 

At  one  time  Sooke  was  a  popular  ]jlace  for  Rum  Runners  who 
took  their  spoil  across  to  the  .\merican  side.  It  has  lovely  beaches, 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  fascinating  trails  leading  to  interesting  caves 
and  attractive  I 'ot  Holes  along  the  river  side.  .Much  tish  trapping 
is  (lone  in  the  Sooke  waters,  and  boats  ]j1\  up  and  down,  bringing 
in  their  supply  of  fish  to  the  cannery,  'i'he  surrounding  bush  sup- 
plies excellent  lumting.  Of  i)articular  interest  is  long,  low  W'hiffen's 
Spit,  said  to  contain  buried  treasure.  This  is  overlooked  by  the 
attractive  Harbour  House  Hotel. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  district  was  W.  CoUjuhoun 
(xrant.  :i  bachelor,  who  came  out  from  Scotland  bringing  with  him 
every  kind  of  weapon,  as  well  as  a  hunting  kit.  bagpipes  and  kilts, 
also  it  is  said  the  original  seeds  of  Scottish  broom  now  so  prolific  all 
over  the  island.  Mis  arrival  made  (|uite  a  stir.  In  front  of  his 
house  he  planted  three  pounder  smooth  bore  guns  on  a  conical  rock, 
and  to  this  da\'  the  farm  is  known  as  (irantfort. 

.Man\-  of  the  lovely  Sooke  farms  have  been  long  established,  as 
this  part  of  the  Island  \\;is  settled  (|uite  e:irl\ .  .At  one  time  a  passenger 
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train  ran  through  the  district  (C.X.K.  i  wliich  still  operate  a  freight 
service.  East  and  West  Sooke  are  separated  1)\  a  long  arm  of  the 
tea.  on  either  side  are  inan\'  ])retty  homes,  summer  camps  and  farms, 
with  hills  in  the  backgruund.  Every  year  "An  All  Sooke  Day"  is 
held  in  July  on  the  v^ooke  River  I'dats.  This  is  (|uite  an  event,  when 
thousands  of  people  from  X'ictoria  and  district  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  fun. 


Gold  was  once  found  in  the  Sooke  River  area,  and  an  ambitious 
little  place  known  as  Leech  Town  sprang  uj),  but  the  gold  petered 
out,  and  a  few  empty  shacks  are  all  thai  remain. 

From  Sooke  the  road  winds  on  to  Jordan  River,  the  site  of  the 
power-house  of  the  B.C.  Electric  Com|)any.  (  )ne  day  we  hope  to 
see  the  much  talked  of  road  continue  on  from  here  to  connect  up 
the  whole  of  the  West  Coast;  this  would  ]m'  a  tremendous  asset  to 
the  Island. 

Metchosin  like  Sooke  is  another  of  the  early  settlements,  a 
fascinating  spot  with  miles  of  sandy  beaches.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  are  graceful  Arbutus  trees  with  their  (|uaint  twisted  trunks 
covered  with  red  bark.  These  trees  which  diii'er  from  others,  shed 
some  of  their  leaves  diudng  the  summer.  The\'  are  an  ex(|uisite 
shade  of  green,  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  \ear.  They  are 
never  really  bare,  and  in  the  autumn  have  masses  of  red  berries. 
Metchosin  is  a  quiet  little  village  with  a  pretty  church  and  old  church- 
vard.     There  are  manv  farms.     The  well  known  farm  of  Helgesen 
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has  been  in  the  family  for  eighty  years.     Further  on  is  the  (Juaran- 
tine  Station  where  the  deep-sea  ships  call  in  for  ■])rati(!ue". 

Back  to  the  Island  Highway  again  the  road  leads  through  Col- 
wood,  ])ast  the  well-kept  golf  course,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Island 
(there  are  several  very  tine  courses  around  X'ictoria  )  to  Langford. 
with  its  mirrored  lake,  surrounded  by  summer  homes,  and  (jn  to 
Coldstream.  At  one  time  much  gold  was  washed  in  the  stream, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  well-named,  bursting  with  loveliness  in  the 
Spring,  and  a  veritable  stream  of  gold  in  the  Autumn  with  the  tall 
maples  and  dogwoods.  From  Coldstream  the  road  winds  up  the 
famous  Alalahat  Drive,  where  the  scenery  is  superb,  a  wonderful 
vista  stretching  for  miles  across  Finlaxson  Arm  and  Saanich  Inlet. 
From  the  Lookout  on  clear  da}s  can  be  seen  Mount  IJaker,  Mount 
Rainier  and  other  snow-capi)ed  peaks.  The  elevation  here  is  1.200 
feet..  One  wonders  wh}-  some  enterprising  person  has  not 
13Ut  up  a  hotel  or  guest  house  here  in  the  lovely,  crisp,  exhilarating 
air.  The  road  is  good,  and  the  railwav  also  passes  along  this  route 
many  feet  higher.  The  Malahat  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
scenic  parts  of  the  Island  and  is  named  after  an  Indian  Tribe.  A 
figure  of  Chief  Malahat  stands  beside  the  "Lookout".  For  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  climb  the  Malahat,  there  is  a  shorter  route  from 
X'ictoria.  through  IJrentwood,  to  the  Mill  Bay  ferry.  The 
r(jad  to  Brentwood  is  extremely  pretty  and  is  famous  for  its  Dog- 
wood Trees,  a  lovely  sight  in  the  spring,  tree  after  tree  smothered 
in  creamy  lovliness.  On  the  right  one  passes  the  Astrophysical 
( )bservatory  on  Little  Saanich  Mountain,  where  skilled  Scientists 
carry  out  the  ancient  and  ever  interesting  study  of  the  stars.  In 
the  summer  weekly  expeditions  take  hundreds  of  people  up  to  peer 
thr(jugh  the  famous  telescope.  Further  on'  is  Butchart's  Cardens, 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  visited  by  nearly  everyone  who  comes 
to  Vancouver  Island.  This  beautiful  garden  was  created  from  an 
old  limestone  (|uarry.  and  has  become  "A  Thing  of  beaut}-  and  a  joy 
forever".  In  it  are  to  be  found  many  rare  specimens,  dainty  little 
blue  gardens,  artistic  rose  gardens,  and  exquisite  fairy  dells  with 
priceless  shrubs,  and  fascinating  pools.  Here  natural  beauty  com- 
bined with  that  created  by  expert  hands  and  minds  have  made  this 
unique  tourist's  paradise,  rich  with  colour  and  design.  The 
surrounding  district  of  the  Saanich  Peninsular  is  noted  for  its  fruit 
farms,  chietiy  strawberries  and  loganberries.  Not  far  from 
Butchart's  Cardens  is  the  famous  Logana  farm,  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  loganberry  farm  in  the  world. 
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Brentwood  itself  is  a  tisherman's  haunt,  and  the  chug-chug  en' 
heats  is  heard  day  and  night  as  hundreds  oi  craft  of  all  types  and 
sizes  are  to  he  seen  out  in  the  hay,  or  tied  up  at  the  wharf,  whilst  ar- 
dent fishermen  talk  animatedly  about  the  fish  caught  or  those  far 
bigger  ones  which  got  away.  At  Brentwood,  too,  is  the  well-known 
residential  school  for  boys. 

The  road  then  leads  on  past  the  Dominion  Ex])erimental  Farm 
and  picturesque  John  Dean  Park  to  Sidney,  a  small  thriving  town 
which  in  the  sr.mmer  months  is  the  jum])ing  off  place  for  Anacorte.-. 
U.S.A.  During  the  war  Sidney  came  into  its  own  and  teemed  with 
planes  da\-  and  night,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  took  their  training  at  Patricia  Bay,  (especially 
members  of  the  Royal  Air  Force). 

A  small  guage  railway  once  o]:)erated  between  \'ictoria  and  Sid- 
ney. It  was  familiarly  known  as  "The  Cordwood  Limited'  for  obvious 
reasons,  its  engines  were  wood  burners.  It  fre(|uent]v  stopped  eri 
route  to  pick  up  wood,  which  sometimes  had  to  be  cut  whilst  the 
train  waited. 

Later  came  the  B.C.  Electric  Interurban  Railway,  w  hich  in  turn 
gave  way  to  Inises  run  by  the  \'ancouver  Island  Coach  Lines.  The 
Island  is  now  well  served  in  every  direction  by  buses. 

Beyond  Sidney  is  Swartz  liay  where  the  ferry  "Cy  Peck" 
leaves  daily  for  Salt  Spring  Island,  the  latter  another  delightful  place 
of  peaceful  farms,  is  noted  for  its  butter.  It  was  at  Salt  Spring  that 
many  of  the  escaped  slaves   from  the   Sciuth  took  refuge  in   18.^8. 

Most  of  the  lakes  on  the  Island  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 
In  and  around  the  Cu\i  are  several  other  Islands  (  known  as  the  Gulf 
Islands ).  Ma\ne,  C.alliano,  and  the  Renders,  Xorth  and  South, 
each  one  lovelier  than  the  other,  with  its  own  {particular  history.  In. 
the  peace  and  (juietness  amongst  nature's  beautiful  surroundings 
are  many  attractive  jjlaces  for  any  wishing  to  retire  and  live  a  (|uier 
life.  Many  are  well  patronized  b}'  holidav  makers.  In  the  summer 
the  "Cy  Peck"  makes  a  weekly  tour  around  and  through  the  Gulf, 
stopping  a  few  hours  at  the  various  Islands.  This  is  a  most  popular 
trip 

Crossing  over  Saanich  Arm  by  ferry  from  lirentwood  to  Mili 
Bay  one  links  up  again  with  the  Island  Highwax'  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Malahat  Drive  which  goes  on  up  Island.  .\t  Mill  Ray  so 
named  because  it  had  one  of  the  first  logging  mills  in  the  district, 
is  the  Oueen  Alexandra  Solarium.  This  is  the  sunniest  spot  on  the 
Islaml,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  British  Columbia,  where  hundreds  of 
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children  of  all  ages  ha\e  regained  health  and  strength  under  expert 
care.  The  |)eoi)le  of  \'ancouver  Island  are  very  proud  of  this 
Solarium,  and  almost  everyone  takes  a  great  interest  in  it. 

Until  a  road  was  huilt.  all  uj)  Island  traffic  was  1)\'  water.  The 
first  trail  was  huilt  ahout  1861.  via  Sooke  Lake  to  v^hawnigan,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  wagon.  Cutting  through  the  heav\-  timher  and 
rock  proved  (|uite  a  task,  as  it  was  mostly  done  hy  hand  in  those 
clays,  ^lany  improvements  have  been  made  since  that  time,  and 
it  is  a  far  cr\-  from  that  narrow  trail  to  the  No.  1  Highway  of  today. 

Following  a  cut  off,  one  comes  to  Shawnigan  Lake,  deep  and 
mysterious,  shimmering  through  the  trees.  It  is  surrounded  by 
many  beautiful  homes.  On  one  side  is  ^\r.  Lonsdale's  School  for 
Boys,  (known  all  over  B.C.  and  the  Western  States).  Also  the 
renowned  Forest  Inn.  where  boating,  riding,  swimming,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  attractions.  At  Strathcona.  also  near  the  Lake  is  the 
popular  school  for  girls,  at  one  time  a  C.P.R.  Hotel.  This  almost 
sits  on  the  railwav  track. 

Linking  up  with  the  highway  again  after  ])assing  Cobble  Hill, 
one  comes  to  Cowichan.  one  road  branching  oft  to  the  left,  and  the 
other,  the  older  road  to  Cowichan  V>'d\  which  is  usually  crowded 
with  fishing  boats  in  season. 

Cowichan  valley  is  very  interesting.  Man\  ])re-emi)tions  were 
taken  up  here  in  the  early  days.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
population  of  Indians.  One  ])articularly  wild  and  warlike  tribe, 
led  by  Chief  Tzouhalem,  a  wicked  man  who  terrorized  the  whole 
countryside,  fre(|uently  made  war  on  the  X'ictoria  Indians  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes. 

At  first  the  Indians  very  much  resented  the  white  man's  ap- 
pearance, and  caused  so  much  trouble  that  the  settlers  had  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  gun  boat  to  be  sent  up.  This  was  stationed 
in  Cowichan  Bay.  In  no  time  the  Indians  learned  to  respect  the 
white  man's  law.  esp'ecially  after  one  or  two  instances  of  the  kind 
of  penalty  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  violated  it.  ( )n  one  occasion 
after  killing  a  white  man  an  Indian  was  hanged  on  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  whole  tribe. 

The  first  exploration  tri])  into  the  Cowichan  district  was  in 
1857,  and  in  1862  seventy  prospective  settlers  left  X'ictoria  on  the 
ship  "Hecate".  The}'  divided  into  three  parties,  each  one  led  by 
a  surveyor.  One  went  to  Shawnigan,  one  to  Somenos,  and  one  to 
Ouamichan.  Each  man  was  allowed  to  pre-empt  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  if  married  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  the  cost  of  only 
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one  dollar  an  acre,  with  live  years  in  which  to  i)ay  for  it.  The  only 
rules  were  that  they  must  occupy  the  land  and  inii)rove  it.  it  absent 
provide  a  substitute. 

The  tirst  settler  in  the  district  was  John  Humphreys,  a  native 
of  Kent.  England.  He  came  out  in  the  service  of  the  Hudsons 
IJay  Com])any,  and  went  to  Cowichan  to  buy  furs.  Later  he  took 
iip  land,  and  built  a  home  close  to  the  present  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Ouamichan.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Qua- 
niichan  tribe,  the  great   I  ligh  Chief  of  all  the  Cowichan  Indians. 


Comiaken  Church. 


The  Roman  Catholics  went  very  early  into  this  district.  The 
first  jjioneer  i^riest  was  Father  Rondeault,  who  kfl  \  ictoria  by 
canoe,  his  luggage  consisting  only  of  a  >ack  of  lloUi-.  a  gun  (it  was 
never  safe  to  move  without  a  guni,  and  hi>  bre\iary.  He  landed 
at  Comiaken  \  illage  (one  of  the  man\  Indian  villages),  overlooking 
Cowichan  Bay,  the  latter  overshadowed  b\  .Mount  Tzouhalem  where 
dwelt  the  wicked  chief  after  whom  it  was  named.  Father  Ron- 
deault was  a  very  brave  man,  and  took  hi.s  life  in  his  hands,  living 
with  an  Indian  until  he  erected  a  Iniilding  which  he  used  as  part 
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house  and  part  church.  It  was  he  who  huiU  tlie  httle  stone  church 
on  Comiaken  Hill  (  Indian  name  tor  '"Cropped  Hill).  This  was  used 
for  ten  years  hy  the  sisters  of  Tzouhalem  when  they  arrived,  until 
later  on  the\'  huilt  a  church  nearer  their  convent.  After  a  time 
many  of  the  httings  of  the  stone  church  were  removed  to  Salt  Spring 
Island  to  complete  a  church  there,  and  ever  since  the  shell  has  stood 
on  Comiaken  Hill.  By  ikiw  this  forlorn  building  has  manv  a  legenrl. 
Many  believed  that  it  was  abandoned  before  completion  because  it 
was  haunted.  How  easy  it  is  to  weave  stories  unless  the  origin  is 
known. 


Duncan. 

Father  Rcjndeault  had  many  an  exciting  time,  he  witnessed 
battle,  murder,  executions,  amongst  the  Indians,  but  left  a  great 
record  of  Christian  advancement  amongst  even  the  wildest  of  them. 

The  first  white  woman  in  the  Cowichan  district  was  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Brennan.  She  lived  in  a  very  ])rimitive  fashion,  with  no  com- 
forts, but  had  all  the  courage  of  the  pioneer  women  of  that  dav  and 
was  happy  and  content. 

So  the  district  grew,  and  has  been  growing  ever  since.  The 
"Working  Bee"  was  of  great  value,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  parts 
of  the  Island.  It  seems  that  in  those  days  people  lived  to  help 
each  other.  Women  walked  miles  through  the  bush  to  give  another 
a  hand,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  If  a  man  was  in  need  of  a  house 
or  barn,  the  neighbours  would  all  get  together  to  build  it.  and  such 
neighbourly  acts  were  the  ordinary  events  of  the  day.  As  one  looks 
back  on  life  in  those  da>s,  it  almost  seems  as  though  civilization, 
and  commercialism  f)f  to(la\-  have  swept  on  one  side  many  of  the 
lovelier  things  of  life. 
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Today  all  this  district  is  well  >,cttled  with  peaceful  farms, 
famous  for  their  hulter.  Into  Cowichan  l'>ay  pour  the  Cowichan 
and  Koksilah  rivers,  the  former  coming  down  from  the  Lake  (an- 
other blissful  spot),  winding  in  and  out,  very  swift  in  winter. 

All  arcjund  Cowichan  Lake  there  is  much  timber,  and  here' 
and  there  are  logging  cani])s,  up  to  date  and  modern.  These  camps 
are  very  different  from  the  first  logging  camps,  when  skid  roads  had 
to  be  made  through  the  woods,  and  o.xen  driven  by  bidl  i)unchers, 
haided  the  logs  o\er  greased  skids  to  the  water,  where  they  were 
tied  into  a  boom  and  left  imtil  the  freshet  in  the  river  carried  them 
to  the  sea.  'i'odax'  at  iVar  Lake,  one  of  man\'  cam|)s.  the  Hill  Crest 
Lumber  Company  has  built  a  model  town  of  one  hundred  houses, 
with  a  large  community  hall  and  stores  nearby.  Only  three  years 
ago  this  area  was  dense  forest  untouched,  .^uch  is  the  progress  of 
civilization  (jn  the  Island  today.  There  are  many  other  similar  camps 
all  over  the  Island,  comnumities  living  in  a  world  of  their  own. 

From  Cowichan  l>a}  the  road  passes  throtigh  Koksilah,  an 
Indian  Reserve,  where  some  very  old  and  fascinating  'Potem  Poles 
stand  like  sentinels  of  the  i)ast.  Just  over  the  river  at  the  side  of 
the  bridge  is  the  creeper  covered  cottage  where  Robert  vService  wrote 
his  first  accepted  poem.  Xearby  a  road  branches  off  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Fairbridge  Farm  School,  where  children  coming  out  from 
England  revel  in  Canadian  country  life. 

The  Highway  then  passes  through  another  Indian  village  to 
Ouncan.  a  pretty  little  country  town  with  good  shops. 

Dtmcan  is  said  to  be  the  most  English  place  on  the  Island.  ( )n 
-Mount  Provost  which  overlooks  the  town  is  a  most  unicjue  war 
memorial,  a  l-leacon  which  constantly  throws  out  a  beam  of  light. 
In  the  center  of  town,  for  man\'  \ears  a  land  mark,  stood  the 
Cenotaph,  which  with  hundreds  of  similar  monuments  all  over  the 
world,  told  its  own  story  of  sacrihces  made  in  Empire's  name.  This 
has  recently  been  moved  to  another  part  of  town. 

The  original  townsite  of  Dtmcan  named  after  \\  illiam  P. 
Duncan,  was  lirst  known  as  .Mderlea  N'illage.  The  tirst  house  of 
the  town  stood  where  the  Tzouhalem  Hotel  now  stands,  and  for 
many  years  was  known  as  Hotel  Alderlea.  Development  of  Dtincan 
began  when  ore  was  discovered  on  Mount  Sicker,  and  for  a  time  a 
small  town  fiotirished  there,  with  a  smelter  nearby  at  Crofton.  In 
spite  of  excellent  ]^rospects  the  ore  petered  otit.  but  Duncan  has 
progressed  never  the  less.  It  is  an  interesting  place,  with  a  fascin- 
ating   way-side    market,    which    is    (|uite    imi(|ue.      Xearby    are    the 
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famous  seed  farms  of  the  Crossland  IJros.,  and  James  l*ros.  known 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  centre,  too.  for  a  thriving  agricultural  dis- 
trict, through  which  the  picturesque  Cowichan  river  flows.  Mam' 
English  families,  especially  retired  service  men  have  settled  around 
Duncan,  and  there  are  many  lovely  homes  in  the  district,  as  well  as 
around  Somenos  Lake,  which  is  a  j^eaceful  luminous  pool  just  out- 
side the  city  limits. 

Maple  Bay  is  another  delightful  spot  in  another  direction  ott 
the  highway.  This  is  an  ideal  holiday  resort  with  an  attractive 
Hotel.  ^laple  Bay  has  a  splendid  anchorage  for  yachts,  and  much 
racing  and  cruising  is  done  in  the  adjacent  \vaters. 

Continuing  along  the  Island  Highway,  on  the  hill  one  passes 
Queen  Margaret's  School  for  girls,  a  well-run  countr}-  l)oarding 
school. 

From  Duncan  to  Chemaiuus  the  settlements  are  scattered, 
just  outside  Duncan  is  Solly's  famous  chicken  Ranch.  At  Chemainus 
a  large  sawmill  operates,  one  of  the  largest  on  \'ancouver  Island,  in 
fact  Chemainus  is  a  saw  mill  town. 

From  here  the  road  passes  through  many  attractive  seaside 
resorts,  with  excellent  auto  camps,  through  Ladysmith,  where  can  be 
seen  a  post  marking  the  49th  parallel — to  Nanaimo.  Ladysmith  took 
its  name  from  the  "Relief  of  Ladysmith"  in  the  South  African  war. 

Xanaimo  is  a  very  interesting  city,  associated  with  the  Spaniards 
who  visited  it  in  1791.  Across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  the  C.P.R. 
ships  ferry  1)ackwards  and  forwards  to  X'ancouver,  the  trip  taking 
about  two  hours.  Historically  Xanaimo  has  much  to  offer.  Its 
old  Bastion  still  stands  reminiscent  of  old  Hudson's  Bay  fort  days. 
It  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Xanaimo  was  first  known  as  Colville  town, 
though  the  Indians  called  it  Sne-Xy-Mo  (strong  tribe).  In  the 
early  days  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  tribal  conflict.  There  are 
several  j)laces  of  interest,  such  as  the  Government  Experimental 
Fishing  Station  at  Departure  Bay.  also  Gabriola  Island  and  Xew- 
castle  Island  nearby,  both  happy  holiday  grounds,  the  latter  has 
interesting  rock  galleries.  The  finding  of  coal  in  the  days  of  1852 
did  much  to  develop  this  part  of  the  Island,  and  today  Xanaimo  is  a 
city  which  has  made  rapid  strides  and  looks  forward  to  a  bright  future. 
From  the  Malaspina  Hotel  is  a  wonderful  panorama  of  the  straits 
and  the  Gulf  Islands. 

From  Xanaimo  the  highway  passes  through  Wellington,  at 
one  time  a  thriving  mining  town,  now  little  more  than  a  deserted 
village  or  ghost  town,  and  on  up  to  Parksville. 
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The  road  is  g(JO(l  and  there  is  al\va\"s  something  of  interest. 
Parksville  is  a  little  c<>mniunit_\'  nestling  b\  the  sea.  a  really  attractive 
seaside  resort.  ver\-  ])<i])nlar  for  holidays,  crowded  with  visitors  in 
the  summer. 


Cathedral   Grove. 

The  Island  Hall  Hotel,  recently  renamed  Crayharven  Inn.  right 
on  the  sea  front,  commands  a  very  tine  view  of  the  sea.  islands  and 
mountains  beyond. 

The  sands  of  Parksville  are  a  perfect  I*aradise  for  children, 
with  safe  bathing,  and  at  low  tide  there  are  long  stretches  of  sand 
where  are  to  be  found  some  excellent  clam  beds.  Along  the  road 
is  a  quaint  little  log  church  which  has  stood  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 
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In  most  places  on  the  Island  one  conies  across  churches  of  all 
denominations,  and  up  and  down  this  coast  run  the  ever  popular 
hospital  mission  ships,  the  "'John  Antle",  "Rendezvous'",  and  "Colum- 
hia",  which  do  a  wonderful  work  amongst  the  people  of  the  Islands 
and  the  settlers  on  the  coast.  They  arc  a  familiar  and  welcome 
sight  to  many  people  living  in  isolation. 

Quite  recently  the  Church  of  England  has  also  acquired  a  mission 
van  to  visit  the  logging  camps  and  outlying  places  on  the  island. 
It  is  known  as  St.  Paul's  A\'ay-side  Church.  The  United  Church 
too  and  the  Shantyman's  Mission  serve  the  coast,  as  well  as  several 
Roman  Catholic  missions. 

From  Parksville  the  road  branches  off  west  to  Port  Alherni, 
through  the  settlements  of  Coombs,  Hillier,  and  Errington.  \ear- 
by  are  the  little  Qualicum  Falls,  a  famous  beauty  spot,  (one  amongst 
many  on  the  Island  )  ;  then  through  the  renowned  Cathedral  Grove, 
with  its  giant  fir  and  cedar  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  outstanding  belts  of  timber  in  British  Columbia  (B.C.  is  famous 
for  its  lumber). 

Skirted  by  the  trees,  to  the  right  is  Cameron  Lake,  a  gem  of 
beauty  in  a  perfect  setting.  Here  in  exquisite  surroundings  is  to 
be  found  tranquillity  and  peace,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

The  road  now  rises  up  Blount  Arrowsmith  and  twists  and 
turns  over  gullys  and  rivers,  and  finally  sweeps  down  to  Old  Alberni. 
from  there  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  Port  Alberni. 

The  old  town  of  Alberni  basks  lazily  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Somass 
i\i\er  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  serenity.  It  has  a  charm  all 
its  own.  Picturesque  Indians  in  their  gay  costumes  add  a  note  of 
colour.  Nearby  is  a  very  good  residential  school  for  Indians.  There 
are  several  very  fine  schools  on  the  Island  where  the  Indians  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  educated  and  civilized. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Alberni  are  Sproat  Lake  and  Great  Central 
Lake,  two  outstanding  beauty  spots  of  B.C..  rich  in  Indian  lore,  with 
some  interesting  rock  carvings.  Both  lakes  are  well  known  and 
patronized  by  every  type  of  holiday  maker  and  fisherman. 

From  here  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  Stamp  Falls,  where 
the  salmon  are  to  be  seen  jumping  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  from  Sproat  Lake,  named  after  Mr.  Sproat,  one  of  the 
lu-st  settlers  in  the  district,  that  the  road  will  one  day  link  u])  with 
Tofino.  This  would  open  u])  the  West  Coast  tremendously,  and 
making  its  way  along   Kennedy  Lake,  the  largest  on  the   Island,  it 


would  be  very  attractive  from  a  tourist  point  ot'  \ie\v.  Beauty  al- 
most unknown  is  waiting  to  be  discovered  and  developed  in  places 
like  Kennedy  Lake. 

Del^  Falls,  higbest  in  tbe  world  yet  discovered,  tbough  not  to 
be  compared  with  Niagara  in  volume  t()r  instance,  are  at  the  head 
of  Great  Central  Lake,  in  what  is  known  as  the  llig  Interior  country 
located  in  Strathcona  National  I'ark.  This  part  of  the  countrv  is 
very  rich  in  mineral,  with  much  copper  and  gold. 

A  whole  book  could  be  written  on  the  earl\-  days  of  this  part 
of  the  Island,  of  early  experiences  of  the  ])ioneers,  also  of  wild 
animal  life,  and  the  growth  of  industries  from  the  day  the  first 
.sa-w  mill  was  built;  oi  it  mines  and  prosi)ecls.  and  its  farms  started 
many  years  ago.  Today  the  old  town  of  Alberni  has  given  place  to 
the  Port,  though  eventually  they  will  no  doubt  join  up  and  become 
ijne  big  city. 

Port  Alberni  has  had  a  ])henomenal  growth  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  1919  cows  strolled  up  and  down  the  streets,  their  tinkling 
bells  in  harmony  with  peaceful  surrcnmdings.  Today  it  is  perhaps 
making  more  rapid  strides  in  industrial  growth  tlian  any  other  city 
in  the  West.  I>ooming  with  saw-mills.  ])ulp  mills,  etc..  it  has  a 
tremendous  future.  C)ne  of  its  features  is  the  clean  wide  streets. 
High  up  on  the  hill  is  the  residential  section,  which  looks  down  upon 
the  Alberni  Canal,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  where  deej)  sea  ships  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  loading  lumber  or  fish.  Above  towers  Mount 
Arrowsmith,    snowcai)ped    and    beautiful. 

The  Albernis  are  well  served  by  \'anc(juver  Island  bus  service, 
and  the  Esquimalt  and  Xanaimo  Railway  which  passes  Cameron 
Lake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  i"oad,  hi.^h  above  the  Lake.  The 
C.P.R.  Steamer  Princess  .Ma(|uinna  on  its  West  Coast  trip  also 
calls  at  Pcn't  Alberni  both  north  and  south  bound,  sailing  down  the 
canal,  north  lo  Chaniiss  \'>:i\'.  and  south  to  \  ictoria.  I'ntil  there  is 
a  road  from  Sproat  Lake,  further  transportation  up  the  West  Coast 
nuist  now  be  done  by  boat. 

The  West  Coast  of  \  ancou\er  Island  is  entirely  different  from 
the  East  Coast.  Although  the  most  historic  part,  it  is  perhaps  the 
least  known,  even  amongst  Island  residents,  the  reason  being  that 
until  fairly  recently  it  has  been  more  or  less  cut  (jff,  transpor- 
tation by  C.P  R.  shi])s  only  three  times  a  month.  Since  the  war 
however,  it  has  opened  up  considerabl\  and  today  planes  fly  in  and 
out,  and  besides  the  C.l'.R.  steamer  there  are  speed  boats  and  mail 
and  passenger  shi]js  going  up  and  down  as  far  as  Chaniiss  Hay. 
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For  heaiitN  tlic  West  Coast  of  tin-  island  is  utisur])asse(l  with 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  inland  waterways,  fascinating  islands  and 
bays,  and  many  lovel\  sandy  beaches.  The  most  famous  on  \'an- 
conver  Island,  or  in  Canada,  is  Long  15each.  or  Long  Bay,  14  miles 
of  hard  sand  where  fifty  cars  could  run  abreast  at  low  tide,  and  the 
sand  is  hard  as  a  table.  L'pon  this  the  ()])en  ocean  pounds  steadily 
day  and  night.  To  see  this  beach  at  an\  time  is  a  wonderful  sight, 
on  a  calm  da\-  the  surf  tumbles  in  like  wbii)])ed  cream,  but  on  a  storm_\- 
day  it  is  a  sight  uever  to  be  forgotten  as  huge  green  rollers  which 
break  about  a  mile  out  come  crashing  down  with  a  sound  that  can 
be  heard  for  miles.  The  coast  is  rugged  but  beautiful  with  moun- 
tains, some  of  them  denselx-  wooded  from  the  top  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Leaving  \ictoria  the  Princess  .AUuiuinna  calls  at  Port  Renfrew, 
its  first  port  of  call,  past  Carmanah  Light  to  Clo-oose,  which  is 
mostly  an  Indian  village  with  a  long  sandy  beach.  There  is  no 
wharf  and  the  ship  anchors  off  shore,  and  rolls  (juite  a  bit  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  rough  sea.  Then  on  to  Bamfield,  the  renowned  cable 
station,  and  into  i'arclay  Sound  with  its  numerous  islands  and 
scenic  beauty.  After  turning  in  to  Kildonan  the  ship  proceeds  to  Port 
Alberni.  and  back  again  down  the  canal  to  I'cluelet.  It  w^as  at 
L'cluelet  that  George  Fraser,  famous  for  his  heather  and  rhodo- 
dendrons, lived  and  died  at  a  great  age.  From  L'cluelet  to  Tofino 
is  open  sea.  passing  Long  Beach,  Wreck  Pay  and  Schooner  Cove. 
Totino  in  the  shadow  of  "Lone  Cone"  (  an  extinct  volcano  )  is  an 
attractive  little  settlement  which  is  steadily  growing.  Being  on  a 
peninsular,  one  side  is  on  quiet  waters,  whilst  the  other  is  on  open 
water  with  a  chain  of  white  sand}-  beaches  all  the  way  from  Long 
Beach.  Around  the  Tofino  Inlet  are  miles  and  miles  of  quiet  water- 
ways, bays  and  inlets  where  the  duck  shooting  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Geese  also  are  t(j  be  found  and  on  the  mud  flats,  crabs  and 
clams.     At  Tofino  is  a  crab  cannery,  a  new  thriving  industry. 

From  Tofino  the  next  call  is  Clayo(|uot  or  Stubbs  Island,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  Islands  to  l)c  found  anywhere.  At  one  time 
it  was  an  Indian  b'ort.  also  a  miner's  rendezvous,  for  the  sur- 
r^)unding  mountains  are  rich  in  ore.  This  sand  spit  was  once  decor- 
ated with  scalped  heads  stuck  on  poles,  and  many  tribal  wars  took 
place  in  the  early  days.  ( )n  the  outside  beaches  are  fascinating 
caves. 

Past  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  "Christie's  School",  a  resi- 
dential school  for  Indians,  the  Ahu|uinna  moves  on  to  Ahousat  and 
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Refuge  Cove,  the  latter  one  ilay  will  C(jiiie  into  its  own.  with  its 
valuable  hot  springs.  These  hot  springs  are  a  great  potential  asset 
to  Vancouver  Island,  hut  so  far  are  undeveloped. 

On  to  He.sf|uiat,  the  si.)])ping  oli'  ])lace  tor  Estevan  Lighthouse. 


Long   Beach. 

Estevan  was  the  ouv  and  onl\  jjlace  on  the  coast  shelled  hy  the  Japs 
in  1942.  In  many  of  these  out  of  the  way  ])laces  are  families  who 
have  carved  home>  iov  themselves  out  of  the  bush,  right  away  from 
civilization,  isolated  but  content.  It  was  at  Hesquiat  that  the  first 
Mission  house  on  \'ancouver  Island  was  built  out  of  lumber  from 
a  boat  which  was  wrecked  en  route  to  Australia,  the  timber  being 
w-ashed  up  on  the  shore  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  just  when 
the  ])riest  in  charge  had  ])lanned  to  build. 


Clayoquot. 
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Xootka  coiiK's  next,  the  most  historic  ])lace  on  the  Island,  as- 
sociated with  tlie  Spaniards  and  the  famous  explorers  of  early 
days.  Its  hist(jr\  is  most  interesting  reading,  'i'here  are  many 
places  to  exjjlore,  the  Indian  graves,  and  historic  Friendl}-  Cove, 
an  Indian  village  with  enormous  totem  ])oles.  and  the  little  Indian 
houses  built  on  and  around  the  wharf. 


Indian   Woman.    Nootka. 

i  he  word  .Xootka  is  an  luflian  name,  not  S]:)anish  as  main' 
.-eem  to  think.  It  was  the  home  of  the  .Mo-achat  tribe.  The  Span- 
iards called  it  San  Lorenzo  de  Xutka.  or  Santa  Crux  de  Xutka. 
The  Indian  name  for  Friendl>-  Cove  is  ^'oukwat  ( the  home  of  the 
winds).  At  one  time  it  was  called  King  George's  Sound,  later 
Friendly  Cove.  For  about  twenty  years  Xootka  was  the  most 
frequented  harbour  on  the  X'orth  American  Coast.  In  1786  Captain 
John  -Mears  arrived,  and  bought  land  from  the  Indians  i^axing  for  it 
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with  sheets  of  copper.  Here  he  built  a  house,  ami  hiid  the  keel  for 
his  boat  which  he  uanied  '"The  Xorth  West  America"  the  first  vessei 
to  be  built  on  the  coast. 

Nootka  became  a  bone  f)f  contention  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  I'ritish,  and  the  situation  1)ecame  very  grave,  and  nearly 
led  to  war.  until  an  agreement  was  signed  under  the  .Vootka  Con- 
vention of  1/90.  During  the  Spanish  occupation  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  preached  the  gosix-l  of  Christianit\-  to  thj  Indians  in  what 
thev  called  "Sunda\    House". 


Although  Xootka  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  such  importance 
on  the  coast.  toda\  it  is  merel\-  a  port  of  call  for  the  cannery  oi  the 
Xootka  Packing  Compan_\-  which  has  (Operated  for  a  number  of 
years.  vStill  in  its  wild  and  rugged  l)eaut\\  which  time  can  never 
destro}'.  all  that  now  remains  to  remind  one  of  the  olden  days  is 
a  granite  monument  marking  the  place  where  Ouadra  and  Cook 
met  in  1792.  under  the  treat_\-  of  the  Convention.  There  is  also  a 
cairn,  unveiled,  to  Captain  Cook  in  V)24.  A  little  further  on  is  the 
little  Roman  Catholic  church  i)ul  up  1)\-  a  i)ioneer  i)riest. 

In  the  Potlatch  House  ancient  ceremonies  are  still  carried  out, 
as    Indians    in    war   paint,    and    native    dress    with    hitleous    masks, 
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(lance  to  the  acconipaniineiit  of  singing  and  the  beating  of  the  torn 
tonis.  Thev  have  many  sti'ange  customs  and  religious  festivals, 
prax  ing  to  a  being  called   I  la-\\  e-Im  for  whales,  otter,  hsh  etc. 

'idiis  part  of  the  cuast  has  much  tribal  history,  of  wars  and 
uprisings,  of  man\  brutal  murders  and  tragedies.  The  ship  "Boston" 
had  a  terrible  fate  when  the  Captain  and  all  the  crew  were  murdered 
b\-  Chief  .Maquinna  and  his  tribe.  The  "Ton(|uin"'  at  Clayoquot  had 
a  similar  fate. 


Princess   Maquinna 


Along  the  beautiful  Tahsis  Canal  the  ship  sails  into  Esperanza 
Inlet  til  Zeballos.  the  Klondyke  of  the  West  Coast  where  a  gold  rush 
in  1937  made  histor}'  and  fortunes.  Zeballos  is  most  fascinating,  a 
miner's  ])laygr()Und.  ruggL'd  with  beauty  of  sea.  river,  mountains, 
and  forest.  L  suall_\-  the  shi])  stays  long  enijugh  to  give  passengers 
a  chance  to  go  up  and  see  the  gold  mines,  a  wild  ride  u|)  through 
the  forest  with  excjuisite  bits  of  scener}'. 

Then  on  to  I\}U(|Ui)t.  where  the  west  coast  lishermen  troll  for 
salmon.  Jt  is  always  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  salmon  fleet 
set  out  for  the  Ashing  grounds,  sometimes  they  have  tremendous 
catches.  Chamiss  Uav  is  the  last  Port  of  Call,  though  until  fairl\- 
recently  the  Ma(|uinna  went  as  far  as  I'ort  Alice.  Port  Alice  which 
has  a  huge  pul])  mill,  is  now  served  by  ships  coming  round  the  East 
Coast  and  also  through  Tort  Hard\-  Pax. 

Chamiss  r>a_\"  is  a  logging  community  which  actually  sits  on 
the  water,  and  one  goes  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  ship  to  walk 
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off  on  to  a  plank  road.  'I'hc  whole  comninnity  is  afloat,  but  many 
little  homes  are  ablaze  with  gardens  which  are  grown  in  every 
available  pot  and  tub.  attractive  and  colorful. 

The  Maquinna  unloads  and  then  heads  again  for  Victoria, 
sometimes  calling  at  smaller  settlements  missed  out  on  the  way  up. 

All  the  way  up  and  dow-n  the  coast  the  scenery  is  perfectly 
gorgeous,  in  ])arts  like  the  Fjords  of  Norway.  A  few  hours  in  the 
open  sea,  through  narrow  channels,  and  out  again,  making  the  trip 
varied  and  interesting.  Indians  everywhere  add  a  touch  of  colour 
and  romance,  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  they  alone  paddled 
their  war  canoes  u])  and  down  this  coast.  This  is  a  most  fascinating 
trip,  and  the  loveliest  holiday  imaginable,  taking  one  right  away 
from  civilization  as  we  know  it  in  the  cities. 

The  West  Coast  has  been  described  in  more  detail  in  "Lone 
Cone"  a  storv  of  life  on  the  West  Coast  of  \  ancouver  Island. 
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.^  CHAPTER  SE\^EX  ^^ 


THE  ISLAXD  COXTIXUED. 


Now  we  retrace  our  stei)s  back  to  Oualicum,  with  its  famous 
beach.  Lovely  though  all  the  East  Coast  beaches  are,  they  are  all  on 
inside  water  and  although  attractive,  cannot  for  one  moment  compare 
with  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  the  oi)en  beaches  of  the  West  Coast, 
where  there  is  literally  nothing  in  the  wa\  of  land  between  you  and 
Japan,  and  where  the  great  rollers  come  tumbling  in  as  described 
in  the  previous  chapter.  Oualicum  is  one  of  the  most  popular  re- 
sorts on  the  Island,  with  several  splendid  hotels,  and  an  excellent 
golf  course.  From  here  is  easy  access  to  the  Oualicum  Falls,  and 
Englishman's  river. 

Looking  across  the  water  one  can  clearly  see  the  verdant 
Islands  of  Denman.  Lasqueti.  and  Texada.  which  have  been  long 
established  with  peaceful  farms  and  homesi  Texada  Island  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  mineral.  Beyond  are  snow  covered  mountains. 
Oualicum  is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  sunsets,  and  is  a  fascinating 
place  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

A  little  further  on  one  comes  to  Little  Oualicum.  another  de- 
hghtful  spot,  the  road  running  parallel  with  the  sea  practically  all 
the  way.  here  and  there  crossing  over  rivers  teeming  with  trout  and 
salmon.  In  the  autumn  when  the  salmon  are  running  up  the  rivers 
to  spawn,  it  is  a  most  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  bsh  leaping  with 
herculean  strength  against  the  strongest  current  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  their  spawning  grounds.  The  noise  of  their  splashings  can 
be  heard  for  quite  a  long  way  as  they  swim  along  upstream  in  myriads 
to  spawn  and  then  to  die.    Later  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  strewn 
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with  dead  tish  which  are  eagerly  devoured  I)y  seagulls  and  crows, 
and  black  bear,  the  latter  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

There  are  so  many  tempting  things  to  do  en  route  u])  Island. 
Fishing  here,  bathing  there,  or  following  fascinating  trails  to  historic 
landmarks  and  beauty  spots,  whilst  blue  jays  chatter,  and  an  occa- 
sional fawn  looks  on  innuisitivelv. 


Coast    Indian. 


All  the  way  up  the  Island  there  are  many  delightful  places  at 
which  to  stay,  either  at  camps,  hotels  or  hunting  lodges,  and 
always  there  is  the  sea  not  far  away  and  gorgeous  scenery. 

Union  Bay  comes  next,  with  its  loading  wharf  for  coaling  the 
many  ships  which  call  for  Comox  coal  mined  at  Cumberland.  Then 
Royston  with  its  miles  of  shingle  and  sand,  overlooking  Comox 
harbour. 

Next  comes  Courtena\-.  a  real  country  town,  where  on  Saturday 
night  all  the  loggers,  miners  and  farmers  come  into  town — the  streets 
and  sidewalks  are  crowded  and  the  dance  halls  crammed.  Picture 
houses  are  tilled  to  capacity,  and  shops  do  a  roaring  trade.  Courtenay 
is  the  centre  of  a  scattered  district  well  settled  with  dourishing 
farms,  in  some  parts  very  much  like  England.  It  is  the  center  too 
of  a  large  logging  district,  and  day  after  day  along  the  roads  one 
meets  huge  trailers  skilfully  piled  with  their  load  of  enormous 
logs  on  the  way  to  the  booming  grounds,  later  to  be  made  into  large 
rafts,    and    towed    to    \'ancouver,    \'ictoria    and    Washington    mills 
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many  miles  a\va\'.  It  is  interesting  to  see  these  trucks  unload,  and 
skilful  men  guide  and  pile  the  logs,  running  over  them  like  ants. 

Courtenay  is  also  the  junction  for  the  Fcjrbidden  Plateau.  \'an- 
couver  Island's  Switzerland,  an  ideal  holiday  spot  for  those  who  wish 
to  get  right  away  to  a  higher  altitude  ("about  4000  feet).  From 
Mt.  Albert  Edward  (7,000  ft.)  can  be  obtained  a  magnificent  view 
of  Georgia  Straits,  and  the  towering  surrounding  i)eaks.  beautiful 
lakes  well  stocked  with  trout  abound,  and  alpine  flowers  bloom  in 
masses.  Up  here  in  the  cold  cris])  air  winter  sports  may  be  enjoyed 
long  after  winter  (  such  as  we  have  on  the  Island  )  has  been  for- 
gotten down  upon  the  flat.  On  one  of  the  snow  fields  the  snow  is 
quite  pink  in  places.  This  is  caused  by  a  single  celled  plant  named 
'"Algae""  which  comes  up  through  the  snow,  or  is  sometimes  blown  on 
to  it  from  exposed  rocks.  The  Forbidden  I'lateau  takes  its  name 
from  an  Indian  legend  which  tells  of  the  women  and  children  who, 
when  the  Alberni  and  Comox  tribes  were  at  war  were  removed  to 
the  Plateati  for  safety,  but  were  never  seen  again.  According  to 
the  legend  a  spirit  had  removed  them,  and  the  I'lateau  was  forbidden 
territory  from  that  time  to  all  the  Indians. 

Another  attractive  place  is  lUittle"s  Lake,  high  up  in  Strathcona 
Park,  an  area  very  little  known  and  diflficult  to  get  to,  except  by  trail 
or  plane.  This  part  of  the  Island  has  tremendous  tourist  possibilities, 
and  is  famous  for  fishing  and  hunting. 

Six  miles  west  of  Courtenay  lies  Cumberland,  a  thriving  mining 
town  where  much  of  \'ancouver  Island's  coal  comes  from. 

Leaving  Courtenay  and  crossing  over  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  picturesque  Puntledge  River,  and  turning  south  through 
the  Indian  Reserve,  one  comes  to  Comox,  a  delightful  country  village. 

The  Elk  Hotel,  one  of  the  earliest  landmarks  offers  good  ac- 
commodation with  a  wonderful  view  over  the  harbour.  It  is  possible 
to  go  up  to  Comox  by  steamship,  leaving  \'ictoria  on  Tuesdays 
only.  This  is  a  delightful  trip,  when  the  "Princess  Alary"  leisurely 
makes  her  way  to  Vancouver  through  the  Gulf  Islands,  and  on  up 
to  Powell  River,  Hornsby  Island,  Denman  Island,  to  Comox. 

During  the  war  a  large  airport  was'built  at  Comox,  which  opened 
up  the  country  considerably.  Xearby  is  l)eautiful  Kye  I>ay,  a  long 
stretch  of  golden  sand,  also  Kin  Bay,  Astra  Bay,  etc. 

Ill  an  ideal  location  is  St.  b)sc]jh's  Hospital,  which  serves  this 
part  of  the  Island,  almost  next  door  is  the  picturcs(|ue  home  built  by 
Sir  Ernest  Better,  which  was  a  haven  to  many  refugees  during  the 
war.  This  has  now  been  turned  into  an  attractive  guest  house. 
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From  the  to])  road  leading  to  Sandwick  can  he  obtained  the 
most  wonderful  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  and  glacier  over- 
looking Courtenay  and  Comox  harbour,  with  well  established  farms 
in  the  foreground. 

The  whole  of  the  Comox  valley  is  a  fertile  farming  district 
which  has  been  settled  for  many  years.  The  hrst  white  settlers 
went  there  in  1862,  and  after  petitioning  the  government  for  some 
cattle,   they   were  able  to   start   up    farming.      A   herd   of   Durham 


Logging  Truck. 

cattle,  >ent  u])  by  steamer  were  dumped  overboard,  and  steered  to 
land  by  men  in  canoes.  Thus  began  the  Comox  \'alle\-  dairy  bus- 
iness which  today  is  a  thriving  concern.  Comox  also  has  a  large 
and  up  to  date  creamer}',  and  Comox  butter  is  much  sought  after 
by  Island  residents.  In  the  early  days  butter  was  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound,  if  not  sold  it  was  sometimes  used  as  axel  grease.  Potatoes 
too  were  almost  valueless,  or  about  one  cent  a  pound.  A  man  was 
once  known  to  have  refused  a  ton  of  potatoes  in  exchange  for  a 
barrel  of  flour.  Indian  women  were  the  hired  help  chiefly,  especially 
for  potato  digging.  They  used  big  clam  shells  for  tools  or  flat 
pointed  sticks. 
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In  those  days  the  only  means  of  outside  communication  was 
the  visit  of  the  ''Cariboo  Fly"  every  two  weeks.  Its  arrival  which 
was  quite  an  event  brought  all  the  people  of  the  settlement  to  the 
wharf.  As  there  was  no  Doctor  in  the  district,  all  accidents  or  any 
sick  people  had  to  be  taken  sixty  miles  by  canoe  to  Kanaimo. 


Forbidden   Plateau. 

Comox  is  ideally  situated  facing  south,  and  has  man\-  beautiful 
homes  overlooking  the  sea.  a  delightful  holiday  haunt. 

Fnnn  Sandwick,  named  after  the  old  home  of  Eric  Duncan, 
who  came  to  the  Comox  \'alley  straight  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  known  and  much  loved  1)\-  everyone,  the 
road  leads  on  to  Campbell  River  and  beyond. 


Forbidden    Plateau    (Lake    in    the    clouds). 


Sandwick  is  the  oldest  part  of  this  district.  Jt  has  a  very 
interesting  little  church  built  in  18//).  the  first  one  was  made  of  logs 
cut  out  of  the  nearby  forest.  Fiftv  years  later  a  great  Jubilee 
celebration    was    i)lanned.    everyone    taking   a   great    interest    in    it. 
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the  women  working  for  months  making  Ijanners  etc.  in  preparation 
t  o  r  the  event ;  hut  sad  to  say  the  celeljrations  were 
turned  to  sa(hiess,  as  the  IHshop  of  the  Diocese,  who  the  night 
Ijefore  had  appeared  in  excellent  state  of  health,  died  suddenly,  and 
the  whole  popnlation  turned  out  in  a  sad  procession  to  escort  the 
body  to  the  train.  In  the  ad  joining  churchyard,  old  timers  sleep, 
whilst  time  rolls  cm  and  the  everlasting  m<nniiains  keej)  guard. 


Elk    Falls. 


From  vSandwick  to  Cami)hell  River  is  a  delightful  drive,  passing 
through  Merville.  This  was  once  a  soldier's  settlement,  but  was 
swept  by  a  terrible  bush  lire  leaving  many  homes  desolate,  and 
miles  and  miles  of  hurnt  out  land  and  blackened  stumps. 

Oyster  River  comes  next,  a  quiet   retreat  in  the  shade  of  the 
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woods.  I'ntil  the  present  bridge  was  Ijuilt  the  river  was  crossed 
by  a  huge  fallen  tree.  Amongst  the  tall  timber  there  is  good  hunting. 
as  well  as  good  hshing  in  the  river.  From  Oyster  River  the  road 
runs  almost  straight  to  Campbell  River,  constantly  swept  by  the 
salt  sea  breezes.  On  either  side  the  majestic  snow  ca])ped  moun- 
tains look  down,  on  the  left  those  of  X'ancouver  Island,  with  H'aylor 
(Glacier  and  other  outstanding  ]jeaks.  on  the  right  the  much 
higher  and  more  rugged  mountains  (jf  the  mainland  across  the 
straits.  Shortly  l)efore  reaching  Camp])ell  River  one  comes  across 
another  little  wa\side  church,  of  no  denomination,  apprf)]:)riatelv 
called  "The  Church  by  the  side  of  the  Sea",  where  — 

"A  train  bell  will  warn  _\'ou  that  church  lime  is  nearing. 
The  lap  of  the  water,  waves  dashing  in  glee. 
Whilst   mountains   in   splendour,   look   down   and   rememl)er. 
The  Church  by  the  side  of  the  sea." 

This  church  was  ]>ut  up  b\-  an  ardent  young  man  with  great 
faith  in  his  cause. 

At  Camp])e]l  River  cver}one  talks  fishing,  everyone  goes 
fishing,  and  must  continually  dream  of  fishing.  In  the  Willows 
Hotel  are  some  of  the  largest  si)ecimens  of  salmon  and  trout,  great 
beauties  which  did  NOT  get  away,  the  largest  'J'yee  weighing  seventy 
pounds,  'i'his  Hotel  is  an  interesting  place  where  loggers  congre- 
gate, their  footstei)s  echoing  along  the  ]jassages.  In  the  lounge 
where  great  fish  adorn  the  walls,  an  enormous  fire  sends  out  a 
friendly  glow,  and  a  parrot  over  forty  years  old.  a  friend  to  all.  calls 
out  a  welcome. 

In  surrouufling  waters.  l)oth  here  and  at  I'aiuter's  Landing. 
some  two  miles  further  on.  tishcrmeu  ot  all  tvpes  revel  in  a 
sportsman's  Paradise,  and  many  well  known  people  from  all  over 
the  world  belong  to  the  famous  T\ee  Club.  There  are  few  things 
more  fascinating  than  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Painter's  with  a 
rcnl  and  a  boat.  In  these  waters  as  also  at  Cowichan  the  salmon 
are  frec|uently  caught  with  a  ri_\\  and  in  the  lake  and  rivers  trout 
abound. 

Across  the  I'ay  is  Ouathiaski  Cove  on  Ouadra  Island,  an 
interesting  i)lace  well  settled  with  peaceful  farms.  Further  on  are 
Menzies  Bay  and  Sayward,  both  logging  centres,  with  surrounding 
fertile  settlements  which  i)romise  to  grow  in  im])ortance  and  j^opu- 
larity  before  long.  Sayward  \'alley  road  lecently  opened,  runs 
through    the    ff)rest    which    is    used    as    an    e.\])erimental    area    for 
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studying  the  growth  of  timber.     This  part  of  the  country  is  devel- 
oping fast  and  is  a  toin'ists  paradise  in  the  niaiving. 

A  few  miles  inland  from  Campbell  River  are  Elk  Falls, 
breathlessly  beautiful  and  spectacular.  These  falls  should  be  visited 
I)y  everyone,  for  they  are  well  worth  seeing,  trom  a  great  height  a 
tremendous  volume  of  water  dashes  over  into  a  deep  canyon  with 
a  mighty  roar.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  B.C.  Forestry,  who  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere  on  the  Island  have  converted  the  surrounding 
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l)ush  into  most  attractive  picnic  grounds,  with  romantic  paths  wind- 
ing up  and  down  t(.)  the  Falls.  Above  are  giant  maples  which  in  the 
autumn  are  richly  beautiful.  The  colouring  of  the  whole  island  in 
the  autumn  is  a  wonderful  sight,  more  especially  on  the  East  Coast 
where  the  maples  and  dogwood  are  more  prolific.  Most  of  the  timber 
on  the  West  Coast  is  evergreen.  To  get  to  the  Falls  one  passes 
through  a  plateau  wdiich  has  been  stripped  of  its  timber,  but  will 
one  day  make  excellent  farming  land.  These  Falls  have  great 
potential  jiower,  and  are  now  in  the  i)rocess  of  development  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  This  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  surrounding 
country,  providing  power  in  many  directions.  Already  the  village 
of  Campbell  River  has  gr(wvn  by  leaps  and  liounds,  and  it  looks 
forward  to  a  future  with  great  possibilities. 
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A  few  miles  be}ond  the  Falls  is  Forbes  Laiuling.  another  poj)- 
ular  fishing  resort.  Unfortunately  this  will  be  drowned  out  when  the 
dam  beyond  the  falls  is  completed.  At  Campbell  River  steamers  to 
X'ancouver  and  way  Ports  call  regularly. 

To  realize  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  peace  and  loveliness 
one  must  visit  this  lovely  \'ancouver  Island.  It  is  really  worth 
while,  for  it  is  indeed  a  Paradise  in  the  West,  romantic  and  beautiful 
with  scenic  attractions,  woodland  parks,  and  farmlands,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  waterways  with  fishing  of  all  kinds,  hunting,  mountain  climb- 
ing, a  tourist  mecca  with  climate  unsurpassed,  an  ideal  place  for 
those  who  love  beauty  in  natural  surroundings. 

Looking  back  over  one  hundred  years,  it  seems  hardly  ])ossible 
that  from  primeval  forest  it  has  developed  to  its  present  state,  com- 
ing through  many  viscissitudes,  and  there  are  still  many  miles  of 
almost  unexplored  territory  awaiting  development. 

Cradled  in  the  vast  F^acific.  this  Island  has  become  a  Garden  of 
Eden,  as  English  as  it  was  Indian.  Where  tribal  wars  and  conflicts 
once  took  place,  are  now  industries,  peaceful  farms  and  homes, 
whilst  palatial  steamers  plow  up  and  down  where  once  the  Indians 
chanting  their  war  songs  paddled  their  canoes. 

As  the  golden  sun  sinks  in  flaming  glory  in  the  eternal  W  est. 
and  night  softly  falls  in  this  romantic  part  of  the  Empire,  many 
memories  linger,  memories  of  great  men  and  women,  the  early 
pioneers,  who  passed  this  way,  leaving  their  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time. 

"This  lovely  Island  set  in  a  western  sea, 
A  Paradise  with  mountains,  verdant  tree. 
Of  flaming  sunsets,  peaks,  eternal  snow. 
And  happ\-  homes  where  fire-lit  faces  glow. 

In  ]3eaceful  beauty  unsurpassed  it  stands. 

Its   foam  swept  beaches,  miles  of  golden   sand. 

Lapped  by  the  sea,  a  garden  of  the  West. 

A  Gem  of  Loveliness,  where  men  find  rest." 

THE  END. 

1j\-  the  same  author:  "Lone  Cone'"  an  interesting  story  of  life 
on  the  West  Coast  of  \'ancouver  Island. 
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